ournal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


r, im advance. 


Vol. ween. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 13, 1887. price, {2:30 mex roar, 
| NOW READY. 
Best New JBooks. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. A NEW BOOK ADDED TO 


The First and Second books of this neat and beautiful series are now pee and 
contain just the matter and method that will give most help to teachers and greatest ’ S a = 
interest to pupils. They are worth the attention of every teacher of a primary school, Powell S L an S U a oa e er1ies pe 
and will repay the trouble of getting them. Sent by mail. First Reader, 16 cents ; 
Second Reader, 28 cents. 


clearer or more correct ideas than MAURY’S ELEMENTARY. It begins 
at home in a simple and methodical treatment of the subject, and goes abroad over the OR 
world. Teachers will find it admirably suited for readings or recitation. Mailed for 


: MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL is the common school Geography First Steps 1n the Expression of Thought. 


par excellence, and is almost too well kuown and too highly esteemed to need any de- 
scription. It is a thorough, comprehensive, and highly interesting textbook. Mailed 


for examination on receipt of $1.25. Tiliinated wtih rly 100 Engravings. 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is now studied and re- 


ferred to wherever the English Language is spoken, and it has also been translated into 
several foreign languages, and is a textbook on all sides of the globe. Mailed for $1.20. By W. B. POWELL, A. M., 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS are useful as aids to study and recitation, as Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
well as valuable for reference and ornamental to the school-room. Price, $10.00 for 
the full set of eight well-made and substantially-m ounted maps. 


(<3 Address the publishers for farther information concerning these books, or such 


other popular works as the CLARENDON DicTIONARY, VENABLE’s EAsy ALGEBRA 7 
"| Send 30 cents for specimen copy. 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN PRIMER, ete. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., COWPERTHWAIT anv CO, 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


New England Trade supplied b 
WM. WARE & co., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. 


Constantly Growing in Favor. SHELDON & COMPANY’S 


KELLOGG’S RHETORIC, NEWER BOOKS. 
A course of practical lessons adapted for use in High Schools and | SHE, LDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL PE, ADE, RS. 


Academies and in the lower classes of Colleges. 
SHELDONS’ ARETHMETICS. In two; Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi- 


books. losophy. 
By BRAINERD KELLOCC ’ A.M sie Sheldons’ Elementary Arithmetic. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic. New Edition. 
” The best graded Series, and with the best methods | Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 


one of the authors of Reed and Kellogg’s “‘ Graded Lessons in English 


and ‘ Higher Lessous in English.”’ of teachin Avery’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 


a 
SHELDONS: WORD STUDIES. A most) ganic Chemistry. 


In preparing this work upon Rhetoric, the author’s aim has been to write a practical textbook based admirable book with which to teach the proper| HilPs Elements of Rhetoric and Composi- 
upon the science, rather than an exhaustive treatise upon the science itself. use of words. Hill's Science of Rhetoric. (tion. 

A handsomely printed volume of 276 pages, 12mo, attractively bound in cloth. A specimen copy sent}|S HE LDONS’ SUPPLEMENTARY | Hills Elements of Logic. 
by mail for examination with a view to introduction on receipt of $1.00. READING. Third Book now ready. Olney’s New Snr. 

‘oO! . ney’s Complete gebra. 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

H. I. SMITH, N. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. 
4 Are of American manufacture. 9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 


Boston, JANUARY, 1887. 
A CARD. 


Mr. A. C. Stockin, New England Agent for Harper’s Educational Works, would 
inform Teachers and School Committees that he has removed to large and comfortable 
quarters at S6O Bromfield St., where he will welcome all friends of education. 

He keeps a complete stock of Harper’s School Books, and is prepared to show sam- 
ples, and answer all questions pertaining to their introduction and supply. 

Teachers and Committeemen visiting Boston are cordially invited to make their 


headquarters at this office. 
Call at or address 50 BROMFIELD STREET, Room 2. 
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W. H, WALMSLEY &:C0,, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
fllustrated, eondensed list 
of 32 pages free.. 
—— Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $888 TO $1,000. 4) 
Catalogue on application. 
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SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
| MITTENS, - - pair. 
FOR THE BATH AND 

| FRICTION RUBBING. 


Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 
TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 
54 Cedar Street, New York. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5238 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 


O/ Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
into G percent. Debentures. Capital §600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets, 


AMERICANINVESTMENT Cu., 150 Nassau st. N.Y. 
HON. E 8S. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The E.atest -- The Best. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


I have a positive remedy for the abovo disease ; by its 8 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FRAE, together with a VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this 
press & P.O. ediress. DR. T. A- SLOCUM, 181 


label. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


1 Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY'S VIETALIZED PHOSPHITES life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use, A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. ( 
A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate « soda-water absurdity. 


Not a secret ; formula on every 


6 W. 25th St., New York. 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Moedeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 


UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 
G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SuPpPpLy & Pus. Co.., 
36 Bond Street, New York. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co,, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER , 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Leominster, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars’ 


Waskington AH, ANDREWS & CO, } 353 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H BERGE 


- STEEL 


JOSEPH! LLOTT'S, 


AND BIS CTHER S 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maouasous me WORLD. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP. 
‘A 


SIMPLE, 


A 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


NEW, 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee, 


ALL SIZES 
USE CHALK OR ROBE RTS & FAY 
SLATE PENC/L» PHILAGELPHIA, PA. 


BUCKEYt BELL FOUNDKY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Chaslanati, 0. 


Musical, far-sounding, and high! 
factory Bells for Schos s, 


WEST TROY, | shed 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


my MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
fany address, from the 
author, ° 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 

129 Friendship Street, 

Providence, R. I. 


Agents Aanted, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED tor 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


er LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, Sun of 
“laughter and tears,’’ it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Ab- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,-Men and Women. 8160 
to #2004 month made. 0 [Distance no hindrance as ¥e 
tive Ertra Terms and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
»A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Active, Ener- 


ANTE getic, Reliable 


Agents to solicit subscrip- 
tions for our publications in ev- 
ery State in the Union. Big 


Pay! Complete Outfit Free 


For terms, territory, etc., address 
at once, New ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
ING Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR ALL. $880 a week and ex nses 
or aid. Outfit worth $3 and particulars 
ree. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
| L E Instant relief. Final cure and never 
knife, 


ve or supposi! . Liver, 

ty 


Indigestion. 


Many persons lose appetite and strength, 
become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
of defective nutrition, who might have 
been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures. 


For years I suffered from Loss of Ap 
tite and Indigestion, and failed to find 
relief, until I ym taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Three bottles of this medicine 


Entirely Cured 
me, and my appetite and digestion ure 
now perfect.—Fred G. Bower, 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
ected all food. I became greatly reduced 
in strength, and very despondent. Satis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 
rood, and my health is perfect. — Oliver 

. Adams, Spencer, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1} six bottles, en 


New 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS, 
Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., - 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency 
for your periodicals for the coming year. Any per- 
son, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe 
for various magazines, can do so through us at the 
greatest economy of time and expense. The only 
condition is, to order two or more magazines or 
newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply 
at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 
very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary 
club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 
American Agriculturist, . $150 Bil 25 
Atlantic Monthly, . e 4 00 3 40 


American Journal Philology, ° 3 00 275 
Babyland, . ° 50 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 3 00 2 

1 00 


Chautaugua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint), 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 

Little Folks, 
Demorest’s Magazine, 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. reprint) 


= 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 
Harper's Magazine, 
Household, The Vt. 
Illinois School Journal, . 
Indiana School Journal, 
Iowa Teacher, . ° 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Laws of Life, N. Y., ° 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . 
Popular Monthly, 
Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine History, . 


New Princeton Review, 

Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
No. Carolina Teacher, 
North American Review . 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 

Our Little Ones, 
Overland Monthly, . 
Penn. School Journal, . 
Political Science Quarterly, . 
Popular Science Monthly, . 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), 
School Education, 
Shakespeariana, . 
Science and Education, . 
Swiss Cross, 


a 


an Nostrand’s neering Mag., 
Wide Awake 


Western Journal of Education, m 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Subscription Our 

Price. Club Rates. 
Advance, . . . ° $2 50 #2 25 
American, . 
Christian Register, . 
Christian Union, . 
Educational News, . . 
Educational Weekly, oo 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 


ee 


Weekly, 


Young People, . 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


Independent, 
Literary World, 
Littell’s Living Age,. . . 

Tribune (weekly), 
Scientific American 


‘Su jlement, 
Both to one Panes 
Sunday School Times, . 


Woman’s Journal, . . , 
Youth’s Companion (new), only 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals. 
and papers published in America, England, or Ger- 
many, at lowest market rates. ‘orrespondence s0- 
licited with teachers and all members of READING 
CIRCLEs. Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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INDEX VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Journal 


Devoted to Education, Science, and 


AND XXIV. 


Literature. 


BOSTON, MASS.: 
The New England Publishing Company, 
1886. 


HE BEST TEST of what a paper willdo is whatit has done. This Index, the 
key to Tuk JouRNAL OF EpvucarTion for 1886, is without a parallel in educa- 
tional journalism. There was never such an array of writers, never such a 

variety of subjects, never such poems, such literary merit, such psychological ability, 

such practical suggestions based on pedagogical principles, as this represents. 
Our plans for 1887 will be sure to make a decided advance even on this showing. 

We give a few of the many plans already provided for the year. 


** How I Became a Teacher,” will be the general heading of the most inter- 
esting and profitable series of articles yet prepared for aneducational journal. They 
will be written by prominent people in all sections of the country, men and women 
now occupying a variety of influential positions, who in some cases will recite the 
way in which the profession secured men and women who almost entered some 
other line of work. 

Applied Psychology. Dr. Larkin Dunton’s articles have never been equaled 
as an American contribution to the science of education, and their value increases 
from week to week. No teacher in the country of any grade can afford to be without 
them. They are as readable as they are scholarly. 

The Art of Teaching, Albert G. Boyden, A.M., who has sent forth more men 
and women into successful school-work than any other New England man, and the 
success of whose pupils has fruited from the peculiar power developed of stating meth- 
ods and principles in such a way as to make them a part of the thought and life of 
the student, will for the first time give the public the advantage of his skill in this 
art in a series of papers of great and permanent value. 

Special Numbers. Every schoolroom subject of any prominence will have a 
special number of great value, worth as a whole much more than the price of the 
year’s subscription. The first will be upon Spelling, and will be followed by other 
subjects specific and general. 

Methods. The work in methods will be more abundant and thoroughly 
‘organized and classified, and will be reliable because based on principles that 


are sound. 
The School Master Himself. Dr. J. A. Reinhart, a writer of much skill 


and common sense, who says the right thing in the right way, has furnished us a re- 
markable series of papers already in hand for the year upon the various relations of 
the teacher as a man, and citizen, as well as a educator and leader of thought. 


The Outside View. We have articles from many pens, from men who are not 
in the profession, but who have been close observers, who are experts in some lines 
of life that give their words special value. The value of these friendly but discrim- 
inating opinions cannot be overestimated. 

Poems. The poems are of high merit, at least one each month being equal to 
anything in the best literary magazines, —Arlo Bates, Edith M. Thomas, Sarah K. 
Bolton, Dora H. Goodale, Mre. L. P. Hopkins, Charles K. Bolton, President Buck- 
ham, being among the contributors to this department. 


Book Page. Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale’s articles on the Book Page have attracted 
much attention and many of the reviews have been of high literary and discriminat- 
ing merit. No first-class house row issues a book until it is critically ex- 
amined by several experts, and it is then carefully revised and presented in the best 
possible form, and meets some want in good shape. It is not always to our 
taste, but we endeavor to put ourselves in the place of the persons seeking that kind 
of a work and then we write fearlessly and honestly our judgment from that stand- 
point. Every effort will be made to make this page more valuable than ever. 


News. There is but one other paper io the country that makes any pretension 
to giving national views, and both of us have every facility for giving the latest 
and fullest news from all sections of the country, and it is useless for either of us to 
pretend to have a monopoly in this direction, but we are not behind in this matter. 


Reports of Meetings. No paper in the country pretends to report as fully as 
ourselves the various educational meetings, and as the best thought and vigor of the 
profession voices itself in these gatherings, the value of skillful reports cannot be 
overestimated. That it is appreciated we know by the letters of thanks and congrat- 
ulations that always come to us after each extended report. 

Facts, anp THat, Genera Epitome, ArticiEs, Stories, 
Experiments, Lirerary Ecuipses, Notes AND QUERIES, etc., etc., are important 


features. 


VOLUME 


From January 


XXIII. 
to July, 1886. 
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The, W L Garrison, Jr 
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SPELLING: 
How AND WHy. 


PROPER PRONUNCIATION. 


BY M. T. PRITCHARD, 
Master of the Comins School, Boston. 


The Prince of Como does not understand his 
own language. 
Melnotte. Not as you pronounce it: who the deuce could ? 


Damas. 


A dozen years ago, when the mania for spelling matches 
obtained in the land, I was invited to give out the words, 
in a town adjoining Boston. Being impressed with the 
fact that people spoke more than they wrote, I suggested 
that a pronouncing match be held. The suggestion was 
well received, and I gave out the words, spelling them by 
syllables. The results were astonishing. A Harvard 
professor, several reverends, the school superintendent, 
and principal of the high school, “ doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, priests,” all went down” in quick succession, 
and that, too, on the pronunciation of the commonest 
words in every-day use. 

A striking feature of the contest was that these per- 
sons failed in the words most in use in their own vocation. 
A learned M.D. went down ingloriously on home- 
opathy, a williner on bouquet, the Harvard profes- 
sor on conversant, and a minister on discourse. Habit 
had bred carelessness, and this grew into indifference, until 
attention was awakened. The event was one of surprises, 
and it is safe to say that dictionaries were familiar books 
in that town for many days after. 

The fact exists that, in the hurry and bustle of our life, 
we are unmindful of the words we use, if so be that they 
give the ideas we intend to convey; and not a few argue 
that the pronunciation is of small moment so long as the 
meaning is understood. It is hardly worth while to prove 
the fallacy of such an argument; it carries its own refuta- 
tion in the assertion of it; but carelessness is the bane of 
onr “mouthing ” the words as we do, and for this there is 
no excuse. 

Most of our pronunciation of words is acquired, not by 
study, but by imitation, and we rely unthinkingly on the au- 
thority of the parent, teacher, minister, doctor. It is quite 
possible that these are not always infallible guides, and the 


of correctness. The best work is that which is done with 
the greatest care, and slowly. 

2. Do not reserve this work of correct enunciation for 
the reading lesson. This is too often the case, and as the 
reading is not oftener than once a day, and then only for 
a stated period of time, there is little gained in the way 
of proper sounding of the commoner words of our lan- 
guage. 

3. Have a care for the colloquial words, the words of 
every-day conversation. The more pretentious words will 
probably secure for themselves their proper sounding, 
while the “ whiles,” “ ands,” terminals in “ ing,” ete., ete., 
will pass unnoticed. 

4. Cultivate a habit of correct speaking, and take the 
time to correct all errors as they occur. If a scholar is 
reciting and pronounces a word incorrectly, immediately 
sound it and require its correct sound in return. The 
time it takes to do this is inappreciable, and the gain is 
much. 

5. Have a daily exercise in pronouncing. 
eral words on the blackboard each morning, to be looked 
up by the children and pronounced some time during the 
day. 

6. Finally, and above all, be correct yourself. Set an 
example of deliberateness and plain, clear enunciation 
of words that shall be worthy of emulation. 


Place sev- 


WORDS WITH HISTORIES. 


BY JEAN KINCAID. 


In a composite language like this English tongue of 
ours we are continually finding words which have roman- 
tic stories of their own,—stories which, once heard, are 
always remembered, and give us a deep and peculiar in- 
terest in the’ words to which they are attached. Ever 
after we find ourselves using these words “ with a differ- 
ence,’ more carefully and choicely than before, because 
we have learned to understand and appreciate them at 
their true worth, and they have become full of meaning 
and significance to us. When this gets to be true of the 
majority of our words instead of a few, we find ourselves 
masters of a choice diction,—that surest mark of a culti- 
vated person,—and our simplest speech becomes impres- 
sive, and carries weight almost unconsciously to ourselves. 

I shall always be grateful to my wise teacher in rhet- 
oric, who not only taught me first about some of these 
words with a story, but added, with a far-reaching plan 
for our future which we did not then fully comprehend,— 
“You'd better leave a few blank pages in your topic-books 
just here, girls, for you may wish to add to this list of 
words some day.”” Many an interesting item has since 
been added to the now well-worn topic-book under this 
head, just because there was this space left so conveniently 
for the purpose, and I pass the advice along with the hint 
that it will be found equally applicable to other subjects. 

Some of these words have a whole chapter of history, 
condensed and crystallized till the half-dozen letters tell it 
all; others refer to bygone customs of nations or charac- 
teristic traits of a people ; while others still owe their sig- 


error once made is difficult of eradication. The word“ foli- 
age ’’I think I had never pronounced, although I had seen 
it often in print, but I once heard a lecturer pronounce it 
“ foilage,” and it was years before I succeeded in setting 
myself right on the word, and even now I never speak it 
but I “ feel” for its sound before I give it utterance. 

To teachers is given, more than to any one else, the 
power and opportunity to correct mispronounced words 
and give new words their correct pronunciation to chil- 
dren whose parents take no trouble or care in this direc- 
tion. It behooves the teacher, then, to stand firm on this 
plank in the platform of his work, and to be alert and 
industrious to fix the sounds correctly and firmly. A few 
simple directions may not be amiss : 

1. Insist on deliberate enunciation. Even in rapid 
class-work there can be no need for haste at the expense 


nificance to the character or deed of some particular per- 
son, who has perhaps only this monument to his memory, 
or to some event in the past, the details of which are re- 
ealled only by the antiquarian. Here are a few examples 
of these words, most of them well known, and the list 
may be extended almost indefinitely by a little research, 
which will be eagerly pursued by your pupils if they are 
once set on the right track. 

Parchment takes its name from the old city of Pergamus in Asia 
Minor, whose king, when the literary jealousy of the Egyptians 
stopped the supply of papyrus, caused his subjects to write on pre- 
pared sheepskins ; hence called Pergamena, or parchment. 

Saunter brings up the whole subject of the crusades to the Holy 
Land from England, Germany, and France, and it was in the latter 
country that the term originated. The wild, roving, and adventur- 
ous, the travelers and the ‘‘tramps’’ of that time, were naturally 


attracted by the adventures and possible plunder to be gained by 


joining these expeditions, and they asked for alms that they might 
‘* aller a la sainte terre.’ These were freely given by the religious 
enthusiasm of those who could not themselves go to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre, and this way of getting money was so easy that it was 
often repeated by those who had no intention of becoming crusaders, 
till ‘* sainte terre’? became finally a word of reproach, and saunter- 
ing, in English, came to mean idle and aimless wandering. We do 
not use the term in as reproachful a sense as of old, and this is one 
of the rare instances in which a word has, partially at least, re- 
deemed itself. Words, like many human beings, seem often to 
have some taint of inherent total depravity, which leads them to de- 
generate rather than better their meanings. ‘This is shown in an- 
other word with a history,— 

Dunce, which comes from the name of Duns Scotus, a celebrated 
schoolman, whose followers, also learned scholars, were first called 
duns and then dunces. Just how or why it came to have its present 
significance is hard to say, but we know what that is, and we see 
from what a height it has fallen. 

By and by is a phrase which has also changed greatly in meaning, 
for it once had the sense of immediately, and is used in this way in 
the King James version of the Bible. What astory of man’s habits 
of procrastination is revealed by its present significance ! 


Tribulation shows us an example of a whole poem, of beautiful 
imagery and apt simile, in one word. It is derived from the Latin 
tribulum, which was the threshing machine, or roller, whereby the 
Roman husbandman separated the corn from the husks, and tribu- 
latio was the word for this act of separation. So sorrow, distress, 
and adversity, being the appointed means for the separating in men 
of their chaff from their wheat, came to be called ‘* tribulations,”’ 

Poltroon comes from the words pollice trunens. In the olden time 
one who had his thumb cut off was excused from military service, 
as it prevented his holding weapon or shield. Many who did not 
wish to become soldiers mutilated themselves in this way in order 
to escape, and so, in course of time, any coward was called a 
poltroon, 

Rivals tells another tale not flattering to human nature, for it 
comes from rivus, a brook, through rivalis, dwellers upon the banks 
of a stream, who were always quarreling about their rights in the 
common-water privileges. 

Si/houette was the name of the minister of state in France in 


1759. He had a perfect mania for economy, and managed every- 
thing on so cheap a scale that every new and inexpensive fashion 
was styled & /a si/houette, a name which has clung to the black 
paper portraits. 

Tariff, again, gives us another chapter in history. 
from Tarifa, a town upon a high promontory in the south of Spain 
commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. It was the cus- 
tom of the Moors to levy a tax upon all passing ships, which, like 
our present tariff, must be paid. 

Roué, in its modern sense, was first used by the profligate Duke 
of Orleans, regent of France. It was his pleasure and ambition to 
collect around him companions as worthless as himself, and he used 
to boast, with great facetiousness, that there was not one of them 
who did not deserve to be broken on the wheel,—that being then 
the ordinary punishment for malefactors. Hence these profligates 
were known as Orleans’ roués, or wheels. 

Curfew brings to all minds the time of William the Conqueror and 
the strict laws he made for the English, when the {) o'clock bell was 
the order for each household to ‘‘ cover the fire,’ (courre-feu). 

Wadllop comes from the English general of that name, and the way 
in which he treated the enemy. 

Bonanza is a Spanish word, and means fair or prosperous 


It comes 


weather. 

Skedaddle was invented during the war. 

Gerrymander is a more modern word, with the derivation of 
which all may not be familiar, however. I+ comes from a certain 
governor of Massachusetts named Gerry, who first devised the scheme 
of so arranging the political divisions of a state, county, or other 
district, that in an election one party may obtain an advantage over 
its opponent, even though the latter may possess a majority of votes 
in the state. In the map which was first constructed on this prin- 
ciple, one district had a very peculiar shape, something like a huge 
animal, Some one named ita ‘‘Gerrymander.’’ , The term was takes. 
up asa watchword by the opposite party, and an adjective term 
‘‘ verrymandering’’ was naturally formed from the original noun, 
and then the verb ‘‘ to gerrymander,’’ which has been regularly 
adopted into the language. 

Boycott is a word introduced under the auspices of the Land 
League in 1880, It means, as a verb, to combine in refusing to 
work for a designated person, to buy or sell with him, to give assist- 
ance to him, or, in general, to have any dealings whatever with him. 
This was a method taken to punish those under a social or political 
ban, especially the latter, and gets its name from Captain Boycott, 
anlrish landlord, and the first prominent victim of the system. The 
Annual Register for 1880 says: ‘‘ Boyeotting was not only used to 
punish evicting landlords and agents, tenants guilty of paying rent, 
and tradesmen who ventured to hold dealings with those against 
whom the league had pronounced its anathema, but the league was 
now strong enough to use this as an instrument for extending its’ 
organization and filling its coffers. Shop-keepers who refused to join 


and subscribe had reason to believe that they would be deprived of 
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their custom ; recalcitrant farmers found themselves without a mar- 
ket for their crops; etc. 

Boodle is a new word with us, but it will be only a few years 
before we shall be explaining to the children that ‘‘ boodle’’ used to 
be a slang term for money of any sort,which was not heard in polite 
society until a certain set of New York aldermen received each 
a large sum of what they termed ‘‘ boodle’’ fora railroad franchise. 
Then the newspapers were full of the history of these ‘‘ boodle’’ 
aldermen or ‘‘ boodlers,’? who were caught and punished for their 
** boodling,’’ and presently we found that we had a new word in the 
language, viz. : 

Boodle, noun, neuter; money of any sort, particularly that ob- 
tained dishonorably ; also used as an adjective. 

Boodler, noun, masculine ; one who obtains money dishonorably. 

To hoodie, regular, active, transitive verb; principal parts, boodle, 
boodled, boodling, boodled; to obtain money dishonestly or dis- 
honorably, especially by the sale of one’s vote. 


Truly we are making history, likewise words with 
histories. 


TEACHING BOYS TO SPELL. 


BY CHARLES F. KING, 
President Saratoga Summer School of Methods. 


a. Girls are good spellers, just as they are good talkers 
and writers, by rights inherited. Boys are naturally poor 
spellers. Hence male teachers have more patience with 
stupid boys in learning how to spell than lady teachers 
can possibly have who have never known the difficulties. 
Boys need quite different treatment in this subject from 
the girls. In mixed classes the girls might with profit form 
the first division in spelling and the boys the second, the 
girls advancing more rapidly or not reciting in this study 
so often. 

b. Most boys learn to spell by sight memory. By in- 
quiry it will be found that at least two thirds of the boys 
spell a new word from the pictured image,—* concept,” 
—of it in the mind. These boys need to study the words 
by actually writing them over and over. This method 
of study keeps restless fingers busy, and enables the 
teacher to ascertain at any time, how much work in prep- 
aration has been accomplished. 

c. To arouse an interest and a pride in spelling, talk to 
the boys about the work of the printer and proof-reader, 
of the excellent wages they receive if reliable. Tell them 
you hope the coming Christmas or birthday will give each 
a good, well-equipped, amateur printing-press. Encour- 
age all efforts and successes in spelling by special favor. 

d, To secure accuracy and increase the interest, always 
teach in connection with spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, plurals, possessives, prefixes, suffixes, sentence mak- 
ing, etc. Get the class to imagine they are amateur 
proof-readers. When these matters are taught as a part 
of the spelling, the spelling itself is always in my classes 
twenty-five per cent. better than when the attention is 
confined simply to spelling, because the interest awakened 
is more than doubled. 

e. Let it be understood, in correcting examination pa- 
pers, that you will always take off so much for every com- 
mon word you notice misspelled. This teaches boys, in a 
wonderful way, to be careful. 

f. Dictate the words to boys in sentences, phrases, ete., 
as far as time will allow. The more dictation the bet- 
ter for boys. There is no greater waste of time than to 
require the words of a spelling lesson to be invariably 
written in columns, and begun with capitals. To show 
what is meant by d and /, part of a lesson recently given 
is subjoined, In upper classes lessons should be written 
with pen upon paper cut parallel to, instead of across, the 
lines, so that sentences may be easily written. 

[Directions (written on the blackboard). Spelling and dictation 


lesson, at 2.00 o’clock, from Stone’s English History, pp. 35-37. 
saan he copying. Show me what you have copied before the 
lesson. 


1. manual labor. 2. a feeling of dependence. 
3. their dependents. 
4, This feature was brought by the Anglo-Saxons from their early 
home on the Continent. 
5. the village herdsman. 6. fields for pasture. 
7. There were no game laws until the time of Canute. 
8. a banqueting-hall. 
9. Bunks or berths were arranged around the walk for beds, 
before which curtains were sometimes suspended. 
10. separate sleeping-apartments. 
11. on special occasions. 12. furnished with lattice. 13. a linen 
under-garment. 
14. beans, eggs, cheese, and honey. 
15. Public ale-houses were scenes of boisterous conviviality. 
16. Backgammon which signifies ‘‘ little battle” originated with 
the Welsh. 


g. Do not undertake to teach boys such words as pan- 
egyric, presentiment, virulent, antipathy, barbecue, accel- 
erate, parsimonious, attitude, terminate, etc, recently 
given out, with others of the same kind, to a second class 
of boys in Boston, till they have learned to spell with com- 
parative accuracy such words and expressions as: There 
are seven a’s in the sentence, February, Wednesday, 
knowledge, wrong, knee, separately, the woman's bonnet, 
Boston Common, to-day, Robert meant what he said, ful- 
fill, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Elizabeth, Whittier, Pres- 
ident Cleveland, Burgoyne’s campaign, solos, buffaloes, 
birthday, chimney-piece, banana, calendar, parliament, in 
practice, he practises lawn-tennis with his racket, Horace 
doesn’t try; mother, will you pare my pear ? 

h. Words should be constantly given from the regular 
textbooks. When studying Asia in geography, assign 
spelling lessons on the samesubject. Encourage the boys 
to bring in good lists of common words. 

i. Rules for spelling are helpful to some boys, and can 
with profit be studied, the boys to give as many illustra- 
tions of each as possible. 


FOREIGN PHRASES, 


Every child is liable to become a reader of magazines, 
or the better weekly papers, in which he cannot read in- 
telligently without readily interpreting a few of the 
French phrases, now so common, even in the best 
dailies, as to be almost a part of our language. The 
school can with comparative ease teach the few that are 
most used. If the teacher can pronounce French with 
reasonable facility, as in this day she can learn to do with 
little effort, there is no trouble in having the pupils learn 
the important interpretations without necessarily attempt- 
ing the pronunciation. Although all the teachers will not 
attempt it, there are so many who will that the wise book 
maker inserts lists of such phrases. 

FRENCH, LATIN. 


au revoir, till we meet again. per di’em, by the day. 

bon ton, good style. per an’num, by the year. 
belles-lettres, polite literature. per se, by itself. 
carte-blanche, full permission. —_ per cen’tum, by the hundred. 
connoisseur, a critical and skill- per cap’i ta, by the head. 
ful person. pro ra’‘ta, in proportion. 
coup d'état, a stroke of policy. pro et con, for and against. 
éclat, splendor. pro for’ma, in a formal way. 
élite, chosen, select. pro tem’po re, for the time. 
entrée, entrance. post mortem, after death. 

en masse, in a body. pri’ma fa’ci e, on the face. 
en route, on the way. 

nom de plume, a literary title. 

— Hunt and Gormley. 


To these may be added a few Latin phrases and 
mottoes in common use. The big dictionary will furnish 
all one requires for this, care being taken to select those 
most commonly encountered in print. Good results might 
be obtained by allowing each member of the class to select 
a favorite motto, thus making a valuable list for all : 


— Swinton. 


Ad as‘tra per as‘pera. To the stars through difficulties. (The 


motto of Kansas. ) 
A’ge quod a’gis. Do what you are doing. Finish what you are 


about. 
A pos’se ad es’se. From possibility to reality. 
Auda‘ces fortu’na ju’vat. Fortune favors the brave (or bold). 
Au‘de sap’ere. Dare to be wise. 
Car’pe diem. Enjoy the present day. Seize the opportunity. 
Nil desperan’dum. Never despair. 
Per angus‘ta ad augus‘ta. Through difficulties to grandeur. 
Praemon’itus, praemuni’tus. Forewarned, forearmed. 
Principia, now hom’ines. Principles, not men. 


Re’spice finem. Look to the end. —Sheldon. 


HAVE CORRECT MODELS. 


In spelling, perhaps more than in any other branch 
taught in our common schools, we see the necessity of 
placing only correct models before the eyes of children. 
There is an old saw to the effect that example teaches 
more than precept, and this is true in educational matters 
as well as in other walks of life. Place before a child’s 
eyes a misspelled word, or an incorrect sentence, and tell 
him at the same time that it is wrong, and cause him to 
correct it; though he may do so, and may fully compre- 
hend the point illustrated, yet, such is the training with 
which impressions received by the senses are retained, 
there is great danger that he will remember the bad 
model and forget the corrected form. So the language 
heard by the child at home is the language he speaks, 
although he may be much better taught at school, and 


may realize that it is so, though impressions received by 


the ear are not usually so vivid as those conveyed by the 
eye. Neither are the words seen in manuscript remem- 
bered as easily as those seen in print ; and on this account 
we may ask a pupil to correct the faultily-written spelling 
exercise of his companion,—since he is first fortified by 
having himself studied its correct form in print,—when 
we should hesitate to place in his hands a textbook in 
which were the same errors for correction. 


WRITTEN SPELLING LESSONS. 


We have a Chinese acquaintance who shows his knowl- 
edge of English in ways peculiar to himself. If one uses 
a word which he considers unusual in any way, the fact 
is immediately noticed, and so conversation with him 
proceeds something after this fashion : 

“It’s an extremely cold day, Charlie.” 

“Ja, berry cole, what you call him,—ex-treme-ly? O 
ja, I know, e-x-t-r-e-m-e-l-y, extremely, I know, ja, ja” ; 
and so on indefinitely. 

Very few people, however, even few Chinamen, go 
through life spelling out orally the remarks made by them- 
selves or other people. We learn to spell in order that 
we may write words correctly, usually ; and though oral 
spelling lessons are useful, yet written exercises of this 
sort are more practical in some ways, for the word which 
we hear and the word which we see are often very differ- 
ent things. 

There is literally no end to the various forms possible 
for written exercises, and we have time and space for sug- 
gesting only a few. 

The simplest form, of course, is the mere writing of 
lists of words pronounced orally by the teacher or a pupil, 
and with this all are familiar. 

Some textbooks have a list of words selected for a les- 
son, while beneath are sentences with blank spaces, into 
which one or more of the words will fit. In these the 
lesson may be spelled first orally, if desired; and then 
the sentences written out to be given to the teacher, or 
corrected by exchange in the class. This combines many 
good points into one exercise ; for the pupil must be able 
to spell the words both orally and in writing, he must 
know their meaning in order to use them correctly in the 
sentences, and practice is given, at the same time, in pen- 
manship, composition, capitalization, punctuation, ete. 
Here is a sample lesson : 


ex cept’ rumbling faint  stag’gered 
car’ riage smothered blood con soled’ 
drunk’en o ver come’ grief seine 
flut’tered de spise’ puzzled eateh’‘ing 


They heard no noise that of the as it went 
along the street. The people were nearly by the smoke. 
Some were from the loss of , and like 


, but kind words 


men. The mother was with 
her. The bird its wings. Do not the poor. Iam 
to know which is right. A is a net used in 
fish. — Harrington. 


Another form of the lesson has a short story, which is 
first studied, and then written, by the pupils from 
dictation. 

The written exercise is also a most excellent way of 
teaching the use of synonyms, as in the following 
exercises : 


Explain (make plain) its meaning; illustrate (make bright) this 
moral truth ; elucidate (bring into the light) this obscure passage. 
The motion of the wheel is accelerated (made quick): we hasten to 
a burning building. Portray is a stronger word than delineate. 
We acquiesce (rest quiet) in his opinion: we comply with his 
request. —Gilbert. 

Urbanity is strictly that finish of manner which comes from good 
society, or from association with people of fashion and culture. 
Politeness is not necessarily more than surface-deep ; but real refine- 
ment is thorough and genuine. Suavity is sweetness and gentleness 
of manner, and sometimes may be excessive, assumed, or hypocrit- 
ical. Affability is not always polite or refined, but it is good- 
natured and kindly. Courteousness, or courtesy, is dignified and 
noble, and results from fine feeling. —Lippincott’ s. 


Another excellent plan is for the pupil to have spelling 
blanks, or papers, in which the word may be written, fol- 
lowed by a short sentence to show its use, as, for example : 

CounciL. The aldermen compose the common council. 

DEAR. We think’the cloth is too dear. 

Die. The soldiers die for their country. 


DraFrt. He gave a draft on a New York bank. 
Farr. The New Jersey State fair is held at Waverley. 


FiLovur. Flour is made from wheat. 
— Meleney and Giffin. 
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Many contend, also, that this is the only sure method 
of teaching words which sound alike but are spelled dif- 
ferently ; but on this point much more will be found in 
another place. 


—-- 


IDBAS AS VELL AS WORDS. 


One reason why so many spelling lessons “ miss fire ”’ 
is because they are recited mechanically, or parrot-fash- 
ion. ‘This lesson is too often left to the last hour of the 
day, a mere fragment of time is given to it, the pupils 
are tired and have their thoughts full of other matters, 
and the only desire on the part of both teacher and pu- 
pil seems to be to get through with it as soon as possible. 
Now, a word which is merely a word, and not the repre- 
sentative of an idea, will be remembered about as long 
and as easily as a Chinese hieroglyph would be. To be 
retained by the memory, words must be alive and must 
mean something to the pupils. It is not possible, perhaps, 
to get very enthusiastic over a long list of entirely discon- 
nected and unrelated words, but lessons can be so arranged 
that great interest may be aroused in them, and these are the 
lessons which are remembered. Given an exercise like 
that which follows on the officers of the United States, 
for instance: let the class know that there is to be a 
“talk” about the subject, and that the teacher will value 
knowledge concerning what is meant by the terms, and 
what men are at present discharging the duties of these 
offices, almost if not quite as highly as a correct spelling 
of the words ; then give twenty or thirty minutes instead 
of five or ten to the exercise, and if the teacher is well 
prepared, able to draw out the pupils, and quick to cut 
off unnecessary discussion, the result will be not only a 
good spelling lesson, but a chapter in political economy 
and the politics of the day as well, the influence of which 
may be felt for a lifetime : 


UNITED STATES OFFICERS, 
Executive. 
Vice-President. 
Cabinet. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Postmaster General. 


President. 


Secretary of State. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Secretary of War. 
Attorney General. 
Treasury. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Supervising Architect. 

Comptroller (pronounced Controller). 

Commissioner of Customs. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Registrar. 

Comptroller of Currency. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Director of the Mint. 

Supervising Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service. 

Supervising Inspector-General of Steam Vessels. 


Superintendent of Life Saving Service. 
Solicitor. —James and DeGarmo. 


RULES FOR SPELLING. 


We have referred elsewhere to the composite nature of 
our language, which has been indeed “ the heir of all the 
ages.” Right and left, after the original grafts of Latin 
and French upon the old Celtic and Anglo-Saxon stock, 
has it appropriated to itself the good and desirable ele- 
ments from other tongues, until the whole world has been 
laid under contribution ; and when even these have not 
proved sufficient the genius of our language has not hesi- 
tated to coin the term which seemed necessary till not a 
few words, like our gold pieces, bear the stamp of our 
own mint. 

On this account there is perhaps no living language 
for which it is more difficult to construct rules in orthog- 
raphy. If one notices a similarity in the spelling of a 
dozen or so of words, and thinks a principle has been dis- 
covered on which a rule may be based, a little further 
search reveals another dozen of exceptions to this principle, 
and so the rule is made valueless. There are not a half- 
dozen rules which can be made general and sufficiently 
inclusive to be of much use to the pupil who is learning 
to spell English, although it may be helpful occasionally, 
more especially to older students, to know that many 
words come under given principles regardless of the excep- 
tions. But with young scholars, a rule which has as many 
exceptions as examples is only a trouble and confusion. 


Among the few which are valuable are the following : 
Fivat E.—Words ending in silent e,drop the e on 
taking a suffix beginning with a vowel, unless retained 
to keep ¢ or g soft, or to retain the identity of the word ; 
as, care, caring, cared ; peace, peaceable ; courage, cour- 
ageous ; singe, singeing (not singing). 

Finat Y.—Final y, preceded by a consonant, and fol- 
lowed by any letter except i, is changed into i in the de- 
rivative word ; as, fly, flies ; try, trial. 

Dovusiine.— Words of one syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, and words of more 
syllables ending in the same way, with the accent on the 
last syllable,—double the consonant before a vowel in a 
derivative word ; as, sad, sadder ; rebel, rebellion; rob, 
robbed (not robed). 

Er anp Ie.—The diphthong ei follows c, while ie fol- 
lows other letters; words which are spelled ei also form 
a noun ending in eption, as is shown in the following 
table from Edwards and Warren : 


receive ing ed. believe ing ed. 
perceive ing: ed. retrieve ing ed. 
deceive ing ed. relieve ing ed, 
conceive ing ed. reprieve ing ed. 

achieve ing ed. 
reception. aggrieve ing ed. 
deception. besiege ing ed. 
perception. grieve ing ed, 
conception. pierce ing ed. 


The mnemonic word lice is often given to help the pu- 
pil remember that e follows c, while i follows / or any 
other consonant. 

Surrix and nouns formed by aflix- 
ing the word full to another word, drop the final/ ; as, 
handful. If the stem-word ends in y, it is commonly 
changed to i in the compound ; as, beauty, beautiful. 

The pupil can be taught that the converse of the rule 
must be true, without making a new rule for the purpose. 
For instance, under the rule for doubling, bring up such 
words as plan, planning ; hater, and hatter ; seal, sealed ; 
bigot, bigoted, ete., which are all really illustrations of 
the rule Among the directions hardly equivalent to 


REVIEWS IN SPELLING. 


Who does not remember the spelling review of “ ye 
olf@en tyme,” when forty or fifty pages of the speller 
were assigned, perhaps in the morning, as the subject for 
a grand “choosing of sides” and “spelling down,” to 
take place late in the afternoon, after the little ones had 
gone home? How those spellers were conned, hardly 
leaving the hand during the day, even at intermission ! 
What primaries, and secondaries, and even caucuses, were 
held at noontime and recess to determine who should be 
selected to be the leaders in the contest ; and what a mul- 
titude of private arrangements as to who should choose 
whom, and which should stand by the side of the other! 
And then the contest itself,—ah, it would take pages to 
do full justice to it ! 

Whether modern childrea and city children would en- 
joy this as much as old-fashioned, country boys and girls 
did, is a question ; and whether we have found any bet- 
ter way of managing reviews is also a question. A writ- 
ten review is necessarily limited in its range, yet an oral 
review is not a fair test when the lessons have been writ- 
ten. Dictation reviews and selections from lists of test 
words are methods, perhaps, most generally in use. 


WORDS SOUNDING ALIKE. 


There are in our language a great number of words 
which sound alike when spoken, but which are not sim- 
ilar in spelling or meaning. These, of course, are very 
difficult to learn, especially for young people, who have 
not had the training of seeing them in print thousands of 
times, when the context would teach the proper meaning. 
In many textbooks we find pages and pages of these 
words arranged in couplets, with a brief definition. 

Some writers arrange exercises after these lists of 
words, in which they are to be used, as in the following 
lesson : 


He will haul the load to the jail. I’// pass up the aisle when 
they sing the hymn. It has Jain in the lane. We would as lief 
leach the ashes at the kiln. He /ed us to the main /ode and showed 
us a load of lead. The lone man will /oan the book; he is versed 


rules, which may be given older pupils, may be men- 
tioned : 

VERBS ENDING IN Ic.—Verbs ending in ic take * be- 
fore an added syllable beginning with e or i, to preserve 
the hard sound of ¢ ; as, traffic, trafficking ; mimic, mim- 
icking ; physic, physicking; frolic, frolicking; bivouac, 
bivouacked. 

ENDING Crous oR Crous.—Words re- 
in cious, as loquacious. Exception, silicious, also spelled 
siliceous.— Westlake. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN SPELLING. 


You don’t believe in oral spelling, and therefore don’t 
practice it? Do you know why you have discarded the 
way you were trained in good old Webster's Speller? You 
are a fair speller, and are obliged but infrequently to refer 
to the dictionary for the correct orthography of a word. 
But your children are execrable spellers, and you are often 
in despair over their wretched bungling of words as ex- 
hibited in their test papers, abstracts, and regular dicta- 
tion exercises. You are sure you have spelling often 
enough ; you are reasonably confident your scholars were 
drilled in the lower grades, and will be drilled after they 
pass from your grade to higher ones; yet the bare fact 
remains that they can’t spell now, and you don’t see how 
they are ever going to acquire the art, or science, or trick. 

Did it ever occur to you that your scholars do not pro- 
nounce words clearly and distinctly ? When you wrote a 
word, in your callow school days, you had the sound of it 
because it had been sounded in your ears many and many 
a time as you stood in the spelling line, and went up or 
down as you correctly spelled or failed on some word 
pronounced by the teacher. Do you suppose the sound 
of the word helped you to spell it? Possibly it did, and 
possibly it did not ; Colonel Parker agreeing to the latter 
“possibly.” But, why not mix a little “oral spell- 
ing’’ with your written work? You will be surprised at 
the interest you will excite in the scholars, and even that 
may be a means to an end. Don’t despise all the old 
ways that have so successfully educated so many gener- 


ations, W. 


lating to matter end in ceows, as herbaceous; all others] ;, 


in lore and spoke of the martial deeds of Greece. It is a grease spot. 


Letters of marque. Mete out mect measure. —Buckwalter. 


Others have the list of words followed by an elliptical 
exercise, in which the words are to be inserted ; 


7. plate, a flat dish, 

plait, to fold. 

please, to like, to gratify. 
pleas, excuses, pleadings. 

0. pole, a long stick. 

poll, the head. 

pore, a small opening. 

pour, to send forth in a stream, 


1. pall, a covering. 
Panl, a man’s name. 

. paste, for sticking. 8. 

paced, did pace. 

paws, feet of a beast that has 

pause, a stop. [ claws. 

4, peal, a loud noise. 10, 
peel, to pare or skin, 


bo 


5. purl, to flow gently. 11. pray, to eutreat, to implore. 
pearl, a gem. prey, to feed by violence. 
6. plane, level, even. 12. pride, self-esteem. 


pried, did pry. 


pluin, clear, evident. 
— Worcester. 


(Put the right word in the right piace.) 

He (2) the deck. The (3) of a lion. A (4) of thunder. A 
(5) of great price. A (6) statement. Will you (8) to put some 
meat on my (7)? A long fishing- (9). (8) to (10) some water 
into a goblet. To (4) an apple. You must (3) at a comma. 
a? (11) upon weaker animals. Haughty (12) goes before a 
all. 


Another excellent exercise is like the following, which 
may be written out by the pupil from the textbook or 
taken down from dictation : 


(Throw, throe) physic to the dogs; (isle, Ill, aisle) (none, nun) 
of it.—Shakespeare. 

(Idyl, idol, idle) (tiers, tears), I know not what they (mien, 
mean).— Tennyson. 

(Sweet, suite) is pleasure after (pain, pane).— Dryden. 

Who o’erthe (heard, herd) (wood, would) wish to (rain, reign) ? 

Loud (surges, serges) lash the sounding shore.— Pope. 

The (assent, ascent) of the Matterhorn tests both (mussel, mus- 
cle) and (metal, mettle). —Read. 


After these come those words which are not alike, but 
so similar in pronunciation as to be often mistaken for 
each other, as,— 


Errant, wandering; wild. 
Bar’on, a title of nobility. 
Barren, unfruitfal ; sterile. 
Car’rot, a vegetable. 
Carat, a weight of four grains. 
Cast’er, a small wheel. 
Castor, a beaver. 

- Cens‘er, a vase for incense, 


Accept’, to receive with favor. 
Except, to leave out. 

Access’, a near approach. 
Excess, improper indulgence. 
Affect’, to operate upon. 
Effect, result, influence, 
Aloud’, loudly ; audibly. 
Allowed, suffered to pass, 
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Another list must be made of those words which are to 
be discriminated by accent ; as,— 


Er'tract, something drawn out. Prog’ress, a moving forward. 
Extract’, to draw out. Progress’, to move forward. 
Im‘press, a mark. Aug ment, an increase. 
Impress’, to stamp. Augment’, to increase. 
Present, a gift; not absent. Com‘pact, a bargain. 

Present’, to give. Compact’, to press together. 

— James and DeGarmo. 


And a third, of those words which are changed from 
nouns or adjectives into verbs or adverbs by a slight 
change in pronunciation : 


Excuse’, an apology. 
Excuse’(-ze,) to give an apology. 
House, a residence. 

House (-ze), to shelter. 

Mouth, aperture between the lips. 
Close (cloze), to shut fast. Mouth (-the), to speak affectedly. 
Diffuse’, copious; verbose. Use, act of employing. 

Diffuse’, (-ze) to spread, to scatter. Use (uze), to employ, 


Abuse’, ill use. 

Abuse’ (ahuze), to use ill. 
Clean'ly (klenly), neat. 
Clean‘ly, in a neat manner. 
Close, shut fast. 


Town. 

Other authors, recognizing the fact that it is always 
difficult to distinguish things which are very nearly alike, 
have broken entirely away from this time-honored custom 
of having words alike, or similar in sound, arranged in 
couplets in the same lesson. Such writers give one term 
of these couplets in one lesson, with definition or illus- 
trative sentence, and the other some time after, when the 
first has been thoroughly learned and assimilated. Here 
are two sainple lessons : 

ALTER. Do not alter the figures of the bill. 

Batu. The prisoner could not obtain bail. 

Barer. Children should not come to school with bare feet. 

Base. The boys played a game of base ball. 

Brerecu. Beech trees grow in the forest. 

BRAKE. Put on the brake, and stop the car. 

BripAL. They made a bridal tour to Boston. 

Then, on turning to page 110, we find the complement 
of the first lesson : 


ALTAR. ‘They came before the altar to worship. 
Bate. A bale of cotton fell from the load. 

BeAr. The white bear lives in the Arctic regions. 
Bass. The singer has a deep bass voice. 

Beacu. The children gathered shells along the beach. 
BreAK. Be careful not to break the pitcher. 


Bripie. A bridle is part of a harness. 
—Meleney and Giftin, 


DERIVATION IN SPELLING. 


‘You have done wonders for Mary in spelling,” said 
a mother to her daughter’s teacher, one day. “I don’t 
know why, but she never seemed to get hold of it at all 
before, and I had begun to think she never would learn 
to spell.” 

The teacher knew why Mary had never done well in 
spelling, if the mother did not. She was a slow, plodding 
girl, whom her classmates called a regular “ dig,” because 
she worked so hard and faithfully. She could not acquire 
quickly beeause she must needs understand everything 
thoroughly before she could remember it, and “ under- 
standing’ was slow work with her. When, however, a 
thing had once been reasoned out, followed in a logical 
way to its very end, then it was hers for all time. Now 
her new teacher understood this quality of Mary’s mind, 
and, instead of fretting at her slowness, she never seemed 
to notice it, but gently assisted her to think faster when 
possible, and then gave her all the time she could to ar- 
rive at conclusions which were pretty sure to be correct. 
So Mary advanced rapidly in all her studies, more espe- 
cially, perhaps, in spelling, where she used for the first 
time a textbook in which the derivation of words was the 
principle on which the lessons were arranged. To know 
just what a word meant, to realize that a word must be 
spelled thus and so because it came from such or such a 
root-word, to discover that there was some method, after 
all, in what had before seemed a meaningless and inex- 
tricable tangle of letters,—all this was a revelation to 
Mary. She grew in this new light like a plant in the 
sun, simply because the needs of her mind were under- 
stood and supplied. 

There are many like Mary, to whom the study of the 
meaning and derivation of words is a great assistance in 
learning to spell, because it appeals to their reason. An 
entire speller or word-book constructed on this principle 
has been found to be a great success, and most textbooks 
have now at least a few of the more common root-words 
from other languages, as well as some prefixes and suf- 

fixes. If without this assistance, the teacher can make 
lists of the more common of these and then work up 
spelling lessons from them, or better still, have the pupil 


do the work. For this purpose the following tables and 
exercises will be found helpfal : 


LATIN ROOTS. 


an‘nus (ann, annu, enn), a year. lit’era (liter), a letter. 
be‘ne, well. mag nus (magn), great. 
ea‘put (capit, cipit), the head. po'tens (potent), powerful. 
dig nus (dign), worthy. scan dere (scend, scens), fo climb. 
(enn). See annus. tempus (tempor), time. 
fe’lix (felic), happy. ver bum (verb), a word. 
— Read. 
A CONDENSED TABLE OF PREFIXES, 
a, in, on, or at. ob, against. 
a, ab, or abs, away. per, pel, through. 
ad (al or as), to, against. peri, around, 
am, amb, ambi, amphi, around, poly, many. 
on both sides. post, after. 
ante, before. pre, before, very. 
circum, about, around. pro, forth, for. 
co, con, cont, with. re, again, back. 
contra, counter, against. retro, backward, 
de, down, from. se, apart. 
dia, through. semi, half. 
dis, di, dif, apart, off. sub, suf, sup, ete., under. 
en, em, in. subter, under, beneath. 
ex, ec, e, f, out, from. super, above. 
extra, beyond, supra, beyond, 
hyper, over. syn, with. 
in, un, not. trans, across. 
in, in, within. ultra, beyond. 


inter, between. un, not. 
mis, wrongly, ill. uni, one. 
ne, not. with, against. 


A FEW OF THE COMMON SUFFIXES, 

id, haying the quality of. 

ing, suffix of present participles. 
ish, to make; like. 

isk, diminutive. 

ism, condition, opinion, act. 

ive, having the tendency. 

ir, feminine. 


aceous, actous, having. 
acle, place or agent. 

acy, state of being. 

age, collective. 

ance, ancy, quality or act of. 
ant, having the quality of. 
ary, relating to. 

ate, having the quality of. kin, diminutive. 

cle, cule, cel, little. less, without. 

dom, domain ; state. ly, like. 

ee, passive; recipient. ness, quality offbeing. 

er, more; the agent. oid, somewhat like. 

esce, to become. ous, ose, full of. 

ess, feminine. souse, like. 

est, most. ter, tor, he, who, that which. 
et, ette, diminutive. tude, quality of being. 

Jic, causing. ty, state of being. 

Jice, made. ule, diminutive. 

fy, to make. ure, that which; state of. 

ic, ical, like; made of. ward, noting direction. 

ice, condition. wise, noting manner. 

— Lippincott. 


*PROVIDING VOCABULARIES. 


Besides the fact that from the natural association of 
ideas the words themselves are remembered more easily, 
another advantage is gained in the vocabularies given 
pupils by the exhaustive study, in the spelling lesson, of 
terms connected with any given topic. It is a good ex- 
ercise for the pupils themselves to select a certain re- 
quired number of words, relating to a subject or object 
assigned by the teacher. From these the latter can make 
up lists to be given as a lesson to the whole class. This 
bespeaks interest in the Jesson in advance, for each pupil 
will be anxious to see how many words of his own list 
were selected by the teacher, who thus approves his judg- 
ment, research, and knowledge. 

The list which follows may be taken as a sample of 
what may be done in this way, and will be suggestive of 
many other topics which may be similarly treated. 


WORDS RELATING TO SHIPS, 
Naval, Relating to ships of war; as, a naval station. 
Nautieal, Relating to ships or sailors; as, a nautical almanac. 
Flotilla, A fleet of small ships. 
Armada, A fleet of ships of war. 


Sloop, A vessel with one mast. 

Schooner, A vessel with two masts, etc. 

Bark, A vessel with three masts, etc. 

Brig, A vessel with two masts square-rigged. 
Ship, A vessel with three masts square-rigged. 


Frigate, A ship of war, smaller than a ship of the line, usually 
having two decks. 

Privateer, A ship of war armed and equipped by private individ- 
uals for plunder, ete. 


Cruiser, An armed vessel that sails to and fro for capturing an 
enemy's vessels. 

Prow, The fore part of a ship or boat ; stem. 

Stern, The hind part of a ship or boat. 

Hull, The body of a ship. 

Keel, The bottom of a ship. 

Helm, The instrument by which a ship is steered ; rudder. 


Port-holes, The holes in the sides of a ship of war through which 
cannon point. 

To scuttle, To cut large holes in the side of a ship to sink it. 

Starboard, The right side of a ship. 

Larboard, The left side of a ship. 

Leeside, The side of a ship opposite to the wind. 

Careening, The bearing down of a ship to one side. 

Tacking, Changing the course of a ship by shifting the position 
of the sails. 

Foundering, The sinking of a ship. 


Embarking, Going on board a ship. —Swinton’s. 


PROPER NAMES. 


The spelling of proper names is one of the most diffi- 
cult points in orthography, but one which it is important 
to consider. Younger pupils will be interested chiefly in 
Christian or given names, and lists of these are given in 
many of the textbooks. In addition to this, the children 
may be taught to spell the names of all their classmates ; 
if this does not provide sufficient variety, they may be en- 
couraged to make lists of the names of playmates, friends, 
and relatives, the teacher examining these to make needed 
corrections and suggestions. 

For older and more advanced pupils, many exercises 

may be arranged on tbis topic which will be full of inter- 
est, and the vehicle as well for much useful information. 
In some spelling books we find lists of the names of well- 
known men and women with a suggestive word or two of 
biography, and the dates of birth, and death if not liv- 
ing. These dates should not be memorized, of course, 
but will be found convenient for reference, like a small- 
sized biographical dictionary. Other books have para- 
graphs of names, with diacritical marks and other aids to 
pronunciation, but with no hints as to the personality or 
history of the men and women to whom these names be- 
long. In these cases the pupils may be sent to encyclo- 
pedias, histories, dictionaries, ete., to find out facts for 
themselves, which may then be written in connection 
with the names, or recited orally after the manner of 
definitions. The latter method has the merit of provok- 
ing discussion and bringing out all the facts gathered by 
the entire class about each person. The teacher, too, 
should be ready to contribute to the biographical discus- 
sion just the spicy anecdote or characteristic trait which 
will make the picture of the person discussed, which will 
be formed in the pupil’s mind, sharp in outline, vivid in 
coloring, and therefore memorable. 
If the teacher is obliged to make out these lists for his 
classes, it may be well to remind him that the more vari- 
ety which can be introduced into such a lesson the more 
interesting it will become, and the more readily will it be 
retained in the memory. 

Samples of biographical lessons are given below : 


Born. Died. 
Agas’‘siz, Louis. ‘Swiss naturalist, é 1807 1873 
Browning, Robert. English poet, 1812 —— 
Bryant, William Cullen. American poet, . . 1794 1878 
Byron, George Gordon. English poet, 1788 1824 
Carlyle’, Thomas, English essayist and historian, 1795 1881 
Cary, Phebe. American poetess, 1824 1871 
Cowper, William. English poet, 1731 1800 
Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). Amer. humorist, 1835 
Darwin, Charles. English naturalist, . 1809 1882 
Dodge, Mary Abigail (Gail Hamilton). American 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. American essayist, P 1803 1882 
Froebel, Friedrich. German educator (kindergarten), 1782 1852 
Goethe (g6’teh). German author, ‘ 1794 1832 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Irish poet, 1728 1774 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell. American poet, . ‘ 1800 
Howells, William D. American author, 18387 —— 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. American poet, 1807 1882 
Lowell, James Russell. American poet, 1819 —— 
Shaw, Henry W. (Josh Billings). American humorist, 1818 1885 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher American authoress, 1i8i2 —— 
Tennyson, Alfred. English poet-laureate, 
Webster, Noah. American lexicographer, . ‘ 1758 1845 
Worcester (woos'ter), Joseph E. Amer. lexicographer, 1784 1865 
—Bales. 
FOREIGN, AMERICAN, 

Thiers, (te-air’). Calhoun’ (-hoon) 

Robespierre’. Horace Greeley. 

Voltaire’. Schuyler. 

Riche’lieu. Thoreau, (thor-d’). 

Deseartes, (da-kart’). Sigourney, (sig’er-ny). 

Dumas’. Trow’bridge, (tré-). 

De Staél, (stal, or sta-el’). You’mans, (yé-). 

Schil‘ler. Faneuil, ( fun‘i/). 

Bis’marck. Legaré, (/eh-gree’). 

Humboldt. Aleott, (awl’cut). 

Galile’o. Duyckinek, (di’kink). 

Raph‘ael. Guyot, (ge-d’). 

Mi’chael An‘gelo. Au‘dubon, 

Men ‘delssohn, Muh‘lenberg. 

Mey erbeer. Fre‘neau, (-nd). 

Beethoven, (hd’to-ven). Ran‘dolph. 

Pestaloz’zi. — Westlake. 


ARBITRARY WORDS AND SOUNDS. 


‘“‘ How shall I ever learn the genders of these German 
nouns when there is no rule for them, and when the mat- 
ter does not depend in the slightest degree on the mean- 
ing of the word?” ‘ 

“You will have to learn them just by main strength,” 


was the teacher’s reply. 
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The same thing is true of learning to spell some En- 
glish words. After all the rules have been given, after all 
possible classification has been made, after everything 
that can be learned from derivation has been learned, 
there yet remain many words which are so purely arbi- 
trary in form and sound that they must be grasped and 
retained in the memory just ‘* by main force.” It may 
be found helpful and amusing for the pupils to make a 
list of these, for which list some of the following words 
might be proper candidates : 


WORDS OF ARBITRARY SOUNDS, 


ache laugh lieu drachm quoif 

adze toe quay hymn aye 

aisle choir schism nymph quoit 

yacht pique ezar gaol ewe 


THE LITTLE WORDS. 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines,” 
prayed the inspired one of old, and it seems as though 
this paradoxical principle of the smallest things being the 
most important runs through all subjects from the least 
to the greatest. Teachers of orthography are being sur- 
prised continually by discovering, in written work, notes, 
etc., errors made in the very smallest and commonest 
words. One reason for this, no doubt, lies in the fact 
that the little words are thought too small for special at- 
tention, and often are not really taught at all. 

One of the best tests for weakness in this line is written 
work, letters, compositions, making out lists of objects in 
the room, ete. Two or three points in which many fail 
can then be gathered up and made the subject of a three- 
minute general exercise some day, with an illustrative 
example or a bright anecdote that will fix the whole thing 


inthe memory, once forall. The following are suggestive : 


Do not use one of these for another. To is a 
Example: One 


To, Too, TWO. 
preposition, too an adverb, two a numeral adjective. 
player said to another, ‘‘ We are two to two.’’ The other answered, 
** We are two to two too.”’ 

THERE, THEIR. Be careful not to use the wrong word. There 
is an adverb, their a pronoun. Examples: They put their books 
there. There was a storm last night. 

HERS, OURS, YOURS, THEIRS, ITs. Do not write these her's, 
our’s, your's, their’s, it’s. Personal pronouns never take an apos- 
trophe before final s. It’s for it is is no exception, as the s does 
not belong to the it. 

E’ER, ERE. LE’er, a contraction of ever, should not be written 
ere nor e’re. The apostrophe simply takes the place of v. Ere 


means before. Example: He will be here ere night, e’er to remain, 
— Westlake. 


SPELLING GAMES. 


An interesting spelling game may be played in this 
way: Let the whole class stand in line. Require pupils 
to sit down if they fail to give a word, or to spell it, or if 
they repeat a word given before by some other scholar. 
Continue until all but one are seated. (1) Give and spell 
the name of some article of food. (2) Give and spell the 
name of some animal. (3) Give and spell the name of 
some city. (4) Give and spell the name of some article 
manufactured of iron; of wood. (5) Give and spell the 
name of some boy; of some girl. 

Take long words, like incomprehensibility, and let each 
scholar in the line name one letter. Take a similar 
method by letting each pupil spell one syllable. Let each 
pupil dictate to the next a word of two syllables. Let 
the first pupil name and spell some monosyllable; the 
next scholar name and spell one beginning with the last 
letter of the previous word, and so on. Let the first pu- 
pil give and spell a word of one syllable, and the second 
scholar name and spell a word that riymes with it; the 
second scholar then to name a new word, and the third to 
give a rhyme for it, ete. In the same way, take words 
of two and three syllables.—John Swett. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

You can keep a whole class busy and interested by 
this exercise. Let each pupil write the transposed letters 
of the name of some place or person, with an explanation 
of locality, circumstances, etc., and pass it to his neigh- 
bor to decipher. If thought best, the names may be con- 
fined to some particular class, as the cities of the United 
States, the rivers of Europe, ete. We give a few illus- 
trations: Hrletu, a noted reformer of Europe, born in 
the fifteenth century. Ahlerpa, a celebrated painter. 
Eterrsoch, a city of New York State. Wnoojleg/l, one of 
the best known poets of modern times. 


VERBARIUM, OR WORD-HUNTING. 
Ask your pupils to write as many words as they can 
from the letters contained in any given name. Have the 
lists read aloud, each pupil crossing out words given by 
any other. Special credit belongs to the one who has the 
longest list of words, and to the one who has the greatest 
number not found by any one else. Several hundred 
words may sometimes be formed from the letters con- 
tained in one word. To vary this exercise, require the 
pupil to write as many geographical names as they can 
from the letters contained in a given word or phrase. 
For example, take the word master. Beginning with 
the letters in alphabetical order, see how many words can 
be made from it. 
CURIOUS ANAGRAMS, 
Old England, Golden Land, 


Parishioners, 1 hire parsons. 


Astronomers, no more stars. 
Catalogues, got asa clue. 
Elegant, neat leg. 
Florence Nightingale, flit on, 
cheering angel. 
Impatient, Tim in a pet. 
Matrimony, into my arm. 
Melodrama, made moral. 
Midshipman, mind his map. 
Monastery, My one star. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, no, appear 
not at Elba. 


Parliament, partial men, 
Penitentiary, nay, I repent. 
Presbyterian, best in prayer. 
Revolution, to love ruin, 
Sweetheart, there we sat. 
Telegvaphs, great helps. 
Wealth, the law. 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


The only safe way to treat any scholar in this age of 
the world is to assume that he may be called into positions 
in which he will need any knowledge he can acquire, and 
it is the teacher’s privilege to give much information and 
instruction that does not strictly fall in line with any branch 
of study ; as, for instance, abbreviations, which have always 
placed themselves under the protecting shade of the spelling- 
book, and with some propriety, since spelling is primarily 
for writing, and abbreviations are for the accommodation 
of writers. There is a decided advance in this matter, 
and the speller of to-day gives not only the old-time ab- 
breviations, which sometimes gave the Latin from which 
it came, and sometimes the English meaning thereof, 
merely, but gives both the complete Latin, which is ab- 
breviated, and the free English interpretation. We fur- 


[nish a sample of these from 


LATIN ABBREVIATIONS, 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Before Christ. 

In the year of our Lord. 
At pleasure. 

Master of Arts. 


A, B.—Artium Baccalaureus, 
A, C.—Ante Christum, 
A, D.—Anno Domini, 
Ad, lib.—Ad libitum, 

( Artium magister, 
A, M.— ’ Ante meridiem, Before noon. 

Anno mundi, In the year of the world. 

B, D,.—-Baccalaureus Divinitatis, Bachelor of Divinity. 
C.—Centum, A hundred. 
D. D.—Doetor Divinitatis, Doctor of Divinity. 
D. G.—Dei gratia, By the grace of God. 
Del.—Delineavit, He drew. 
D. V.—Deo volente, God willing. 
g.—Exempli gratia, For example. 
et al.—Et alii; et alibi, And others; and elsewhere. 
et seg. —Et sequentia, And what follows. 
J. S.—Hie jacet sepultus, Here lies buried. 
Ibid., ib.—Ibidem, In the same place. 


id.—Idem, The same, 
i. e.—Id est, That is. 
T. H. S. — Jesus hominum Sal- 
vator, Jesus the Saviour of men, 


Unknown. 

Doctor of Laws. 

The place of the seal. 
Doctor of Medicine. 


incog.—Incognito, 
LL.D.—Legum Doctor, 
L. S.—Loeus Sigilli, 

M. D.—Medicin# Doctor, 


N. B.—Nota bene, Mark well. 
Nem. con. — Nemine contradi- 
cente, No one opposing. 


He (or she) died. 
By the hundred. 
Afternoon, evening. 
For and against. 
For the time being. 
Next (month). 
Postscript. 


Ob.—Obiit, 

Per Cent.—Per centum, 

P. M.—Post meridiem, 

Pro et con.—Pro et contra, 

Pro tem.—Pro tempore, 

Prox.—Proximo, 

P. S.—Post seriptum, 

Q. E. D. — Quod erat demon- 
strandum, 

&—Quantum sufficit, 

q. v.—Quod vide, 

sc., scil,—Seilicet, 

seq.—Sequente, 

Ult.—Ultimo, 


Which was to be demonstrated. 
A sufficient quantity. 

Which see. 

To wit; namely. 

And in what follows. 

Last (month). 


Viz. —Videlicet, Namely. 
Vs.—Versus, Against. 
— De Wolfe. 


ASSOCIATION OF WORDS, 


There are those who claim that the chief virtue of the 
old-time “ speller ’’ was in its long columns of words, on 
the ground that one remembers a word as it looks in the 
column down which he studies and spells vigorously. It 


is true, as many can testify, that words are known and 


recalled years afterward as they looked in those columsn 
that had no other classification. Webster's Spelling Book 
was one of the greatest historic educational departures. 
There was virtue in those “‘ ways and means” of teaching 
spelling. 

All the advantages, however, intensified many fold, are 
to be found in one feature of the new speller, by which 
words are skillfully grouped in the associations in which 
they will arise. We present one sample lesson, showing 
how effectively the words are arranged and how valuable 
the association, so that the recalling of one word in the 
connection will bring all of them to mind. Most of the 
names of objects that will be used in life are thus taught 
in their appropriate grouping by the recent spelling-books. 


STOVE. 
Outside. 
top, covers, -. round, flat, smooth. 
bot’tom, rough, flat, hor-i-zon tal. 
sides, doors, o’pen, shat, fig’ured. 
legs, to sup-port’ the stove. 
pipe, round, smooth, tu’bu-lar, hollow, sooty, 
dirt’y, smut’ty, rust’y. 
Inside. 
damp ‘ers, o’pen and shut. 
flue, . . « to con-vey’ smoke and gas to the stove’pipe. 
grate, fire’-box, fu’el, wood, coals, em‘bers, ash’es, cinders. 
oven, large, hot, roast’ing, bak’ing. 


rods, screws, . to hold the top, bot’tom, and sides to-geth’er. 
pots, ket’tles, spider, grid’‘i-ron, stew’ pan, sauce’pan, skillet. 

— Edwards and Warren. 
We present a page from MeGuffey's Eclectic Speller 
as illustrative of the tendency to special marking for pro- 
nunciation : 
roq've laure (rok’e lor) 
sae’ri fied (sak’ri fiz) 


bus’i ness (biz’nes) 
eolo nel (ktir’nel) 
hau tetir’ (ho tir’) 
bdell‘ium (dél’yum) 
eui rass’ (kwe ras’) 
gauche rie’ (Zdsh re’) 
trous seau’ (trd0 sd’) 
cin’ wale (gtin’nel) 
dalt’lia (dal’ya) 
soiree’ (swa ra’) 
sip’phir¢ (saf'ir) 
(kon’yak) 
nés’ciencé (nésh’ens ) 
ba rege’ (ba razh’) 
diph’thong (dif’-) 
soldier (sdl'jer) 
fort’tind (fort’yun) 
néph’ew (néf'yu) 
let’tucd (lét’tis) 
entrée’ (ong tra’) 
regime’ (razhém’) ¢is tédd’fod (is téth’tod) 
seru toire’ (skru twor’) pro té gé’ (pro ta zha’) 


phy sique’ (fe zek’) 


fueh’si & (fO0k’si A) 
re veil’le (re val’ya) 
pap e terid’ (pap a tre’) 


Plé'ia dés (plé’ya déz) 
bri quet’ (sd bre ka’) 

mag @10're (mad jo’ra) 


fleur-de-lis’ (flur de 18’) 
déb au chée’ (débo she’) 


THE DICTIONARY. 


A good working dictionary should be in the hands of 
every child in the upper grades of the grammar school. 
There is no substitute for the dictionary ; it is an essen- 
tial tool to a learner. The spelling-book cannot take its 
place ; the teacher, however erudite she may be, cannot 
supply the need; it is as important and as essential for 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the meanings of words, 
and of the spellings of words as is a map for topograph- 
ical study. At least three advantages may come from a 
use of the dictionary: First, the habit of looking in the 
dictionary for the correct spelling of words of which doubt 
may exist, and it is a good habit for children to learn,— 
that of making sure when in doubt ; second, besides learn- 
ing the correct spelling of the word from the dictionary, 
then also learn the correct pronunciation, and here is a 
stumbling-block,—to wit, too many words are misspelled 
because the user of them has not a correct pronunciation 
of them; and, third, the exact meaning of the word is 
learned. These three essentials of a word in the mind of 
a pupil, and but little remains to be done by the teacher, 
—correct spelling, correct pronunciation, correct meaning. 
And these can be correctly learned only from a dictionary. 


(Continued on page 25.) 


chef-d’ceuvre’ (sha doovr’) 
és eri toire’ (és kri twor’) 
belles-lét’tres (bel lét’ter ) 
rés tau rant’ (rés to riing’) 
mignon ette’ (min yonét’) 


sur veil’'lance (-val’yans) 
rechér ché’ (rth shér sha’) 
aid’-de-eamp (ad’de kong) 


mad¢ moi séll¢’ (-mwa zél’) 


rés er (réz er vwor’) 


de nove’ment (-ndo’mong) 
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SPELLING. 


Tue mid-winter State Associations were a great success. 


Tuer Summer School prospects are exceptionally bright. 


“Brrrupays to Notice” will be found on the news 


pages. 


Tue governors very generally paid educational inter- 
ests the compliment of prominent mention in their inau- 
gural addresses. Governor Ames of Massachusetts spoke 
earnestly for industrial education, and advocated a state 
normal music school. 


WE send out with this number the Index for 1886. 
May we not hope that you will show it to your fellow- 
teacher who does not subscribe, and call attention to the 
unprecedented variety, and professional and literary char- 
acter of the year’s work that it represents ? 


Ir is needless for us to announce that the question of 
spelling is at the front this week. The tendency of the 
day has been to discount the importance of spelling as a 
school exercise, and it is so much easier to attack than 
defend an existing system or branch of education that 
there has been very little encouragement to keep up a 
running fire from week to week upon the subject. We 
have deemed it better to mass opinions, philosophies, and 
methods in such a way as to present the reasons for em- 
phasizing spelling as a school exercise, and the ways to 
make it effective. 


So much has been said of late on the civil service ques- 
tion that it does not seem at all strange when we note the 
growing interest in the matter relative to the teachers’ 
“tenure of office.” That the arbitrary method of appoint- 
ing or removing teachers, now so prevalent, should be 
abolished admits of no discussion ; that the appointment of 
teachers should depend wholly upon “ competitive examin- 
ations and probation,” as is recommended by Hon. Henry 
A. Richmond ina letter to the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Buffalo, N. Y., is a point not so readily set- 
tled ; for some contend that, like the poet, the teacher is 
born, not made; and that all the education of all the col- 
leges in the land cannot make a teacher,—a real teacher,— 
when certain qualities are wanting. Be this as it may, 
let us rejoice that the world moves and we go with it. 


Tue meeting of the New England Association of Col- 
Jeges and Preparatory Schools, last week, was an ex- 


e pages of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to 


tremely interesting session. The topics considered Fri- 
day afternoon were a report of the commission of colleges 
on admission examinations, and a lively discussion of the 
circular concerning admission requirements, recently is- 
sued by Harvard University. At the next session, Sat- 
urday morning, the system of admission to college on 
school certificates from the standpoint of the schools was 
discussed, and the possibility of giving a sufficiently 
thorough training in English in the preparatory school, 
with existing requirements for admission to college. 
Given such topics, and such essayists and speakers as 
Professor Poland, Presidents Eliot, Capen, Freeman, and 
Hyde, Messrs. Horace M. Willard, Frank A. Hill, Dr. 


22|Scott, and others, and things worth listening to are sure 


to be said. We regret exceedingly that we are unable, 


2 from press of other matter, to print the full report which 
>31we have prepared of this meeting until next week. 


Tue drift and general tendency of modern educational 


;|thought and methods is shown very plainly when we con- 


sider exhaustively the teaching of any one branch, as we 


‘lhave that of orthography in the present issue. Time 


was when spelling was considered an end in itself, but 
that was when the fountain of knowledge sent forth only 
a deep and narrow stream. To-day we see this same 
branch, taught even more thoroughly, but no longer as an 
end, but a means of conveying all sorts of useful knowl- 
edge. A spelling lesson, nowadays, teaches not only how 
to arrange the letters correctly in a score or more of 
words, but is as well a lesson in geography, in political 
economy, in botany or some kindred science, in history 
or some interesting bit of general information, This is 
typical of our whole system of modern education. The 
deep but narrow stream has become a broad river, which 
bears many things upon its waters. Some accuse it of 
having spread out so much as to have become rather shal- 
low, in some places at least, but our soundings have 
not recorded these. 


HARDLY a day passes that we do not read of the be- 

quests of some wealthy man or woman,—often of such 
magnificent sums,—to unworthy or unneeded purposes, 
as to make one wish that, by some means the stream 
might be turned into a more desired channel. Wealth is 
lavishly poured into the exchequer of well-known institu- 
tions that already have more than they need or can profit- 
ably use, while others of perhaps national reputation are 
hampered and restricted in this way and that for want of 
a few thousand dollars, more or less. 
Just at present the Institute of Technology is calling, 
through the voice of President Walker, for “ half a mill- 
ion dollars for immediate, imperative needs.’ No other 
school in this country does, or attempts to do, the particu- 
lar work of this institution, and the demand for its grad- 
uates, greater than the supply, is alone sufficient commen- 
tary upon the efficiency of its management, and the in- 
struction given by its large and skilled faculty. It is to 
be hoped that those able and willing to advance the suc- 
cess and prosperity of so valuable an institution by giving 
the material aid needed, will not be long wanting. 


ARCHEOLOGY OF ART. 


A new department of historical research, or a new sub- 
division of an old one, has recently come into being, en- 
titled “The Archeology of Art.” A young American, 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, is entitled to the credit of having 
inaugurated this new branch of special study by awaken- 
ing an enthusiasm for it among a class of students in Eng- 
land, and then by securing its recognition and vindicating 
its right to be, in a successful course of instruction at 
Cambridge. Dr. Waldstein is now in this country, and 
lectured to the students of Harvard at Sanders’ Theatre 
last Friday evening. He was introduced by Professor 
Goodwin, who made graceful reference to the fact that a 
project is now on foot for taking him away from the En- 
glish university to place him permanently at the head of 
the American School of Classic Literature at Athens, a 
school of which Professor Goodwin was the first director 
and practical founder. 

Dr. Waldstein’s theme was, “ Scientific Methods in 
Archeological Study,” and he gave a very fair glimpse of 


the difficulties which attend the inauguration of a new 


science on account of crude conceptions of its nature and 
the hasty generalization of ambitious students. 

There certainly is a fair field for this special line of his- 
torical investigation. To trace the origin and progress of 
art from its first inception is to enter upon processes of 
investigation, reaching not only to the remotest periods of 
antiquity, but into the profoundest questions of mental 
philosophy as well. No small degree of intellectual 
ability must be combined with patient toil in order to 
work out the problems it presents. Athens certainly is 
the place before all others for the successful prosecution 
of their studies, and it is to be hoped that means will be 
speedily forthcoming to endow a chair for our distin- 
guished concitoyen, that he may have free scope to per- 
form important service for the future of science and art. 


THE DRIFT OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. 


Itis no easy task, and surely no very satisfactory one, 

to attempt to fix the present position of philosophy in 
Britain, as Henry Calderwood has done in the current 
number of The New Princeton Review. To do this ab- 
solutely, and form a decision with which the doctors will 
not. disagree, is obviously impossible; and if he has 
reached a relative conclusion with which he himself is 
pleased, it is as much as he can reasonably ask. The 
philosophic epoch in which he gleans for data is, it is 
true, a short one, covering but little more than a century, 
and the great thinkers of that period whose influence he 
has chosen to note are few. Still his method of hand- 
ling the subject leads one to presume that he believes, 
with Matthew Arnold: “ A philosopher’s real power over 
mankind resides, not in his metaphysical formulas, but in 
the spirit and tendencies which have led him to adopt 
those formulas.” 
The writer deems it sufficient for his purpose to begin 
to apply his tests to the current of thought at the point 
where Hume, “the spiritual child and continuator of the 
work of Locke,” troubled the philosophic waters with his 
ugly question marks, and challenged the defenders of the 
national faith to give its foundations a thorough over- 
hauling. Anticipating what Kant pointed out as the 
business of philosophy, namely, to answer the questions : 
“ What can I know? What ought I todo? What may 
I hope?” the skeptic of Minwells demanded to know 
the ground on which the current theory of God, man, 
and nature rested. The problem he propounded, and 
which in the opinion of Mr. Calderwood is still unsolved, 
was “to find the real, by finding a true philosophy of 
knowing; to define human certainty, and to ascertain 
whether it had a realm of any wider extent than the 
foothold of the passing moment.” 

To take pleasure in his cogitations a philosopher must 
adopt the thought of Seneca that philosophy, his philos- 
ophy, is the health of the mind. This the thinkers of 
the United Kingdom could not do so long as Hume re- 
mained unanswered, and the three astute Scotchmen,— 
Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton,—grappled manfully with 
the problem. German thought was also introduced 
through the English translations,—they had no great re- 
spect for the Teutonic speech in those days,—of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. To these they added,— 
they knew their French,—the treatises of Cousin and 
Jouffrey. This gives the “key to the subsequent British 
philosophy.” 

It was a little provoking, after this humble appeal for 
continental aid, to learn from the lips of Kant, who re- 
peated Hume with an added emphasis of his own, that 
the common sense of which faith had so long boasted “ is 
a notable invention of modern times, whereby the empti- 
est noodle could place himself on a level with the pro- 
foundest thinker”; and for a while it was not clear 
whether “ sensationalism” or “ rationalism” would gain 
the day. Meanwhile a new and vexatious element was 
incorporated into the problem of the certainty of human 
knowledge, through the gates of science, and evolution 
started man, not as a fully developed image of God, but 
— the very opposite extreme of the orders of animal 
ife. 

Without attempting to trace the reasons assigned, we 
must hasten to the conclusions to which the reviewer ar- 
rives. He regards the present a “transition period” in 
Britain, from which the intellectual life of its scholars 


will in due time advance to more satisfactory, if not more 
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stable, ground. The results of neither school of thinking 
are wholly acceptable, and in the march of progress it is 
inevitable that both Idealist and Materialist will be left 
behind, while from both a large share of the philosophic 
results will remain as a permanent legacy. Of the future 
he speaks hopefully, and says of the prospective advance : 
““ When this comes, it promises to be the fruit of all 
that is best in German and British thought ; and in its 
nature a further clear advance toward a philosophy of 
human knowledge,—a philosophy of certainty.” 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Munkacsy is painting a portrait of President MceCosh. 

— There were 3,369 new buildings erected in Chicago, the first 
eleven months of 1886, with a total frontage of twenty and one half 
miles. 

— The teacher dictated: ‘‘ Safely on life’s calm tide gliding.’’ 
The dull boy wrote: ‘‘ Safely on life’s clam tide gliding.’? When 
corrected, he replied, ‘‘ Don’t make no difference zi see.’’ 

— A young school principal startled his fellow travelers, the 
other day, by the grim announcement that he had a corpse of nine 
teachers. The irony was unconscious, but there are schovls where 
this pronunciation might be used with apparent justice. 

— He was a Boston medicine man with the time-honored self- 
confidence. ‘‘ Yes, I believe in Bishop, the mind reader, not that 
I kndw anything about his work, but I have long felt that psychol- 
ogy was a great thing, with a good deal more to it than most peo- 
ple think.”’ 

— The principals of Humboldt Seminary, Eureka, Cal., Miss 
May Prince and Miss Isabella Prince, formerly teachers in Portland, 
Me., are to go toJapan by invitation of the Imperial Government. 
The former is to be teacher of English Literature and History in 
the Girls’ High Normal School ; the latter is appointed to organize 
and establish a national school of domestic science for the special 
work of introducing American customs into the domestic and social 
life of the nation. 


SPELLING: HOW AND WHY. 


{Continued from page 23.] 


NOTES. 


One of the most annoying and persistent errors in 
spelling is made by pupils who put the possessive sign in 
forming the plural of nouns. Here is one of several cures 
for this distressing ailment. Teach, first, the rules for 
forming the possessive, singular and plural; then make 
phrases which shall be equivalent to nouns in the posses- 
sive case, and have the pupils make the changes. Phrases 
similar to these are helpful: ‘* Message of the President,” 
‘‘command of the king,” “ speech of a senator,” “ health 
of the girl,” “ bank for farmers,” ete. The reverse oper- 
ation may be used, the pupil making possessive nouns 
equivalent to phrase, and making the correct changes. 


Ir is not a wise plan to limit the number of words to 
be learned by the scholar. If each spelling lesson is well 
learned, as every lesson should be, there should be an 
advance made, new words introduced, and the vocabulary 
enlarged. A year’s drill on “separate,” ‘ beginning,” 
“receive,” “ immediately,” ete., brings its own reward 
in a harvest of husks. The spelling lesson should be a 
bright, interesting, instructive exercise, freshened every 
day by the introduction of new words, with their mean- 
ings, pronunciation, and direction for their use, and full 
with the thought tbat “words are not dead things.” 


Dr. BRewer’s rule for words of ie and ei is a com- 
“fortable and safe guide even for grown-up folks, while 
scholars at school may daily use it, and find it valuable : 

i before e, 

Except after c, 

Or when sounded as a, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 

There are a few exceptions to this, but not enough to 
disturb the working of the rule. W. 


HINTS ON TEACHING SPELLING. 


We draw from many sources some of the helpful words 
which together give a body of doctrine, as it were, on this 
subject. 

AtLonzo READ, A.M., says: 

‘* Spelliny is chiefly a habit of the’eye, and is of practical use only 
in writing. The pupil should therefore be trained to see word- 
forms correctly, and to reproduce them till correct writing becomes 
easy and natural. For the lower grades, copying choice selections 
will afford excellent practice, but such exercise should be subjected 
to rigid examination, and no careless work should be agcepted.”’ 


J. WILLIS WESTLAKE says: 

** Tf a person would become a good speller, he must by conscious 
effort fix his attention upon every word with which he is not familiar, 
and thus, as it were, photograph its form upon his mind. He will 
thus obtain a mental picture of each word of his vocabulary, so that 
when he sees a word that is not of the proper form, he will perceive 
the defect by comparing it with his ideal. Hence, written spelling 
is better than oral. Indeed, a person is often compelled to writé a 
word to ascertain its correct spelling, thus bringing in the eye to 
assist the memory. Oral spelling may be practiced occasionally, to 
give interest to the subject, but it should never be depended upon.”’ 


M. A. WARREN says: 

‘‘Would it not be better to take a fewer number of words for a 
lesson and be able quickly and tersely to make use of them in 
sentences, than to take longer lessons, and so memorize the spelling 
ef words which either cannot be used at all or can be but incorrectly 
or inelegantly used ? ’’ 


Emerson E. Wurre, LL.D., in his Elements of Pedagogy, says: 

** It is sometimes claimed that the phonic method of teaching words 
makes poor spellers, since it begets a tendency to follow the phonic 
elements of the word in writing ; and this claim seems to be sustained 
by the fact that deaf and dumb children, with equal practice, spell 
better in writing than speaking children. Their attention is given 
exclusively to the words as _forms.”’ 


JAMES JOHONNOT says: 

‘* First of all, and above all, in every lesson given to pupils, teach 
the thought. In the very first lessons in which graphic language is in- 
volved, teach reading and writing together. Give the first lessons 
in writing slowly, carefully, and patiently, until the pupil acquires 
the art of copying correctly. Let the test of spelling be the ability 
of the pupil to spell words correctly in daily original written work. 
Again teach the thought, first, last, and always.”’ 


Ep. R. SHAW and WEBB DONNELL, in their School Devices, say: 

‘* A child learns best how to spell a word when he wishes to use 
it, and the wise teacher will constantly create that want. Teach the 
pupils that they must never write a word when they are uncertain 
of the way in which it should be spelled. Have a dictionary in the 
schoolroom, and encourage pupils to consult, not only for the spell- 
ing ard pronunciation of words, but also for their meaning.’’ 


Joun T. PRINCE, in Courses of Study and Methods of Teaching: 

‘* Pupils should be taught early in the course how to study a spell- 
ing lesson. It will be well to have the spelling lesson copied 
plainly upon the board by the teacher, and when the time for 
studying the lesson comes, to have the pupils copy the words upon 
their slates. Whenever a mistake has been made, instead of having 
them erase and correct a part of the word, have them erase the entire 
word and rewrite it. Some practice of this kind, under the teacher's 
direction will lead the pupils to form in the mind correct pictures of 
the words at a single glance, and enable them to study profitably alone. 
For the younger pupils, draw a line through the silent letters, and 
encourage them to do the same in copying and in writing from dic- 
tation. This will lead them to notice the silent letters.’’ 


H. F. HARRINGTON says: 

**Tt is felt to be irrational and wasteful of time to drill children on 
words of the meaning of which they have no idea, and a large number 
of which they will never have occasion to use. Our pupils must have 
a spelling-book, but it must be made on right principles. It must 
be clearly illustrative of the natural laws of intellectual progress, 
and its pages, therefore, be attractive to the learner. It should be 
grounded on the laws which govern the growth of the child’s intel- 
ligence and his acquisition of an available vocabulary.”’ 


MESSRS, SHELDON say: 

‘* A pupil may know the meaning of a word and use it correctly, 
but still need to study orthography. There are also many useful 
words with which the learner is not likely to become familiar through 
his reading lessons or other school exercises, and when required to 
study simply the orthography of these less common words, the task 
becomes irksome and, to a considerable extent, unprofitable. The 
meaning of a new word is frequently detected more readily by seeing 
or hearing it correctly used in a sentence than by studying its defi- 
nitions.’’ 


M. W. HAZEN says: 

‘* A spelling-book is a necessity. It should be used every day in 
every grade of school. No study is of more importance than this 
study of words. It includes enunciation, pronunciation, reading, 
conversation, writing, a knowledge of the meanings of words, and 
accuracy in using them. In the primary division, such words as the 
child uses and hears daily should be first given, so that each word 
may represent an idea tohim. Based on this known word and idea, 
an attempt should be made in each lesson to teach something not 
before known, in such a way as to enlarge the power of thought and 
expression, to fix the forms and meanings of words in the mind, and 
to strengthen the memory.”’ 


Joun D. PHILBRICK said : 

‘* Do not require pupils to memorize all the words of the spelling 
lesson. How such an absurdity could ever enter the head of a sane 
teacher it is difficult to conceive.’’ 


JoHN SWETT, in his Methods of Teaching, says: 

‘‘Oral spelling secures correct pronunciation, and awakens a keener 
interest in pupils; written spelling is the more practical, but is apt 
to become wearisome if carried on exclusively. In oral spelling, 
excite a spirit of emulation by allowing pupils to win their rank in 
line, by ‘going up’ when they spell a word that has been missed. 
Allow pupils, at least once a week, to ‘choose sides’ and have a 


spelling-match.”’ 


JAMES CURRIE says: 
‘Spelling should follow reading, which alone can give the eye 
familiarity; nor should it be begun till the pupil has read enough 
to acquaint him with the forms of the commonest words in the lan- 
guage. The teaching of spelling should follow the general law, that 
all instruction in the forms of a language should be based on an 
understanding of their meaning. Spelling is a branch of knowledge 
of which the possession procures no credit, but the want of entails 
disgrace. Youth is the proper season for acquiring it; for during 
its years alone has the eye adequate opportunity of accustoming itself 
to the forms of words. It may seem awork of great labor to acquire 
it, and doubtless it is so, if we consider spelling apart from reading ; 
but by a judicious method the labor of learning to spell is not in 
great excess over that which is needed for learning to read. What- 
ever it be youth is the time for it. In the face of so much public proof 
to the contrary, it is impossible to say that this elementary, though 
very necessary branch, receives sufficient care in its tuition in com- 
mon schools generally; we conclude, therefore, by commending it, 
as we commend reading, to a larger share of the teacher’s thought.’’ 


EpwWArpD Brooks, Ph. D., in Normal Methods of Teaching, says : 

**The importance of orthography has been sometimes over-esti- 
mated and sometimes under-estimated. Some teachers have made 
it a hobby in the schools, and others have treated it with neglect 
and even with contempt. Its true value may be stated in a single 
sentence: There is no great creditin being a good speller, but there 
is great discredit in being a poor one. English orthography is ex- 
ceedingly difficult : it is probably more difficult than that of any other 
modern language. American children spend three years in learning 
to spell a little, while German children get further in a twelvemonth. 
In the civil examinations in England, out of 1,972 failures, 1,866 
candidates failed in spelling ; and it is said that the documents pre- 
pared by the prime ministers of England show that no one of them 
could have passed these examinations in spelling. This difficulty 
is due to the irregularity of the English orthography. This irregu- 
larity consists in the use of silent letters, and in the use of different 
letters and combinations to represent the same sound. Many letters 
are pronounced in several different ways, while the letters or com- 
binations of letters for a single sound in some cases amount to scores. 
Many words of no more than two syllables may be spelled in several 
thousand different ways, by the use of combinations actually em- 
ployed in other words in the language. The word scissors, it is 
computed by Ellis, may be thus written in nearly six thousand 
different ways. Indeed, it may be truly said that we possess the 
most alphabetie spelling in the world. English orthography is 
‘the opprobrium of English scholarship’; it is the greatest hin- 
drance to education and to the spread of our language. The inven- 
tion of printing contributed largely to fix the orthography of words. 
For a long time, however, it did but little to give uniformity to 
spelling. There being no standard, printers added or omitted letters, 
as the length of the line or the convenience of spacing required. 
The same word was often printed in several different ways on the 
same page. At length the attention of scholars was directed to the 
subject, and efforts were made to improve and settle English orthog- 
raphy ; but not much was accomplished until the time of Dr. Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson’s celebrated dictionary, published in 1755, was the first 
recognized standard of orthography; and it has contributed more 
than any work, either before or since, to fix our method of spelling. 
It settled usage definitely in favor of some one of the numerous 
forms in which words were written, and thus removed the cause of 


confusion.’’ 


— It is well to bear in mind that all spelling is a matter for the 
eye, not for the ear. If it were not that we had to write, spelling 
would be an altogether useless accomplishment. In reality, the 
person who spells well is simply he who carries in his memory a 
good visual impression of the picture of the word as it appears in a 
written or printed book. There are many persons who, if you ask 
them how to spell ‘‘ receive,’”’ or how many s’s there are in neces- 
sary, would not tell you readily, but would say at once, ‘‘ Let me 
write the word down, and I will tell you if it is right.’’ And if it 
is written down incorrectly, it is the eye which is offended by not 
seeing the accustomed picture of the word; it is not the verbal 
memory or the reason which sets them right. — Fitch. 


— I am acquainted with several languages, but in learning them 
I never thought of specially learning the spelling of the words. I 
gave myself to the reading of them, knowing that in due time the 
spelling would come of itself. I was taught spelling in the old 
Webster Spelling Book, in the old-fashioned way, and I am not an 
ndifferent speller of English words; but I fancy I can spell any 
word I may desire to write in French, Spanish, German, or Italian, 
with greater facility, and I know with more confidence, than I ever 
do in writing the words even in an English letter. Why cannot 
the spelling of our vernacular be learned as simply and as 


accurately ? — Winthrop. 


— Spelling is chiefly a Aabit of the eye, and is of practical use 
only in writing. The pupil should be trained to see word-forms 
correctly, and to reproduce them on the slate or on paper till correct 
writing becomes easy and natural. —Reed. 

— To see a word for the first time, either as substantive or ad- 
jective, in a connection where we care about knowing its complete 
meaning, is the way to vivify its meaning in our recollection. 

—George Eliot. 
— One vague inflection spoils the whole with doubt ; 
One trivial letter ruins all left out ; 
A knot can choke a felon into clay ; 
A not will save him, spelt without the & ; 
The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 


And danger lurks in I without a dot, 
—O. W. Holmes, 
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Tue MIntstTeR’s CHARGE; or, THE Ap- 
PRENTICESHUIP OF LEMUEL BARKER. By 
William D. Howells. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
463 pp. Price, $1.50, 

This is the most artistic story we have had from 
Mr. Howells. There is a compactness about it, a 
closer relation of the parts to the whole, and less 
obseurity as to the general drift than is sometimes 
the case with him. The subject (the experiences 
of a country boy on coming to Boston) is some- 
what commonplace, but it is handled in anything 
but a commonplace way. In fact, upon his won- 
derfully faithful reproductions of what is ordinary 
is founded no inconsiderable portion of Mr. How- 
ells’ charm. He gives a similar pleasure to that 
conveyed by those masterly Dutch paintings where 
even the interior of a butcher's shop or some 
‘* speaking pots and kettles”? rivet the delighted 
gaze. We may even despise the thing represented 
(the conversation and manners of the shop girls in 
this novel, for instance) but the art which repre- 
sents it is so undeniably perfect that scorn is lost 
in admiration. 

By no means, however, does our author confine 
his ability to exciting an interest in the humdrum. 
In the present book, for example, he throws open 
the charmed portals of the best Boston society, and 
the reader gains admittance to better than the 
best that Boston affords. Let the reader refer to 
any of the brilliant dialogues between Miss Vane 
and Mr. Sewell, to the scenes in the Corey fam- 
ily, or the breakfast at Charles Bellingham’s. ‘To 
see with the observant eyes of Mr. Howells, to 
hear with his ears what is most characteristic of 
this class,—the cultivated wit, the deft alertness 
of mind, the doubly refined amenities, and the 
underlying sense of Christian responsibility,—is to 
get witho .t money and without price what perhaps 
no outward advantages could procure for the most 
of us. 

But our author does not depict the higher class 
as monopolizing wit and ability to the exclusion of 
those lower in the social scale. Lemuel’s ‘‘ mate’”’ 
does the honors of Wayfarers’ Lodge with the hos- 
pitality of a lord, and his stock of brains is large 
enough to furnish respectably the scions of several 
first families. Alonzo W. Berry, Jr., also, is de- 
lightful with his amusing frankness, and original 
flightiness ; and even ’Manda Grier, in addition to 
her penetration and sturdy faithfulness, has a 
mother-wit not to be despised. It is not pleasant 
to dwell upon °’Manda and Statira; their portrait 
is painted with too unsparing a hand to excite ad- 
miration for anything but its fidelity; but here 
seems an appropriate place to say that the author’s 
sulution of the engagement problem seems, to one 
reader at least, nearly as summary as it would 
have been had Statira died in her illness. 

For the hero of the story we confess not to have 
felt the ‘‘ Lemuel glamour,’’ as Miss Vane calls it. 
With Mrs. Sewell, we regard him as a ‘dry 
stick,’ and somewhat ‘‘ baffling creature ’’; but 
then, like her, we have not wronged him. 

‘***T don’t see how you can take the slightest in- 
terest in him,’ began Mrs. Sewell, saying a little 
more than she meant. 

‘** You would, my dear,’ returned Miss Vane, 
‘if you had wronged him as I have.’ 

***Or as I,’ said Sewell. 

*** Tm thankful 1 haven’t, then,’ said his wife ; 
‘it seems to me that there’s nothing else of him.’ ”’ 

_  Inspite of the rapidity with which he adapts 
himself to city conditions, and the assertion of the 
author to ‘the contrary, he seems to us occasionally 

**to hulk in mind,’’ if not in body, and the ease 

with which he allows a mutual affection to grow 

up between Miss Carver and himself augurs ill for 
his perceptions, if not for his principles. We do 
not sympathize with him nearly as much as we do 
with Mr. Sewell for having such an exasperating 
example of il! luck saddled upon his shoulders, 
and, when the minister fails his charge, as he does 
invariably at the most critical crises, it seems to 
be even more owing to the unlucky genius of Lem- 
uel than to the procrastination or preoccupation of 
the minister. In fact, the best drawn and most 
life-like character in the book is Mr. Sewell, if we 
. except his wife. His natural but futile little at- 
tempts at concealment from her, his meekness 
under her reproofs, and his occasional ministerial- 
isms raise a smile, while we cordially approve him 
for the conscientious way in which he shoulders 

Lemuel. His efforts to keep up with Lemuel, his 

wife, and his conscience are hereulean. 

*** Do IT preach at him? Do you notice it 
asked Sewell, nervously. 

‘** Notice it ?’ laughed Miss Vane, ‘I should 
think your whole congregation would notice it; 
you seem to look at nobody else.’ 

‘**T know it! Since he began to come I can’t 
keep my eyes off him. I do deliver my sermons 
at him. I believe I write tiem at him! He has 
an eye of terrible and exacting truth. I feel my- 
self on trial before him. He holds me up to a 
standard of sincerity that is killing me. Mrs. 
Sewell was bad enough, —I was reasonably bad 
myself; but this! Couldn’t you keep him away ? 
Do you think it’s exactly decorous to let your man 
servant occupy a seat in your family pew? How 
do you suppose it looks to the Supreme Being ?’ ”’ 

But, natural as is Mr. Sewell, he is a graven 
image by the side of his wife, who balances her 
husband's shortcomings, his weak generosity, and 
impulsive kindliness, with a little selfishness of her 
own, and a great deal of common sense ; who, 
however she may revere him for his spiritual in- 
sight, constitutes herself an impartial jndge and 
censor of his actions, and tries to keep him perma- 
nently poised at heights to which she herself can- 
not even soar. 

** Nothing in its way was more terrible to this 
good man than the righteousness of that good 
woman, In their case, as in that of most other 

couples who cherish an ideal of dutiful living, she 
was the custodian of their potential yirtue, and he 
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was the instrument, often faltering and imperfect, 
of its application to circumstances; and without 
wishing to spare himself too much, he was some- 
times aware that she did not spare him enough. 
She worked his moral forces as mercilessly as a 
woman uses the physical strength of a man when 
it is placed at her direction.”’ 

** Sewell smiled to think how much easier it was 
to make one’s peace with one’s God than with 
one’s wife.”’ 

We have not space to dwell upon our enjoyment 
of the whimsical exaggerations of Miss Vane whose 
forgetful Jane ‘‘ abandons herself to eestasies of 
oblivion ’’ when the reliable Lemuel joins the 
household, and who, knowing ‘‘ that Lemuel has 
self-control enough for all the tempers in the 
house,”’ feels ‘‘ perfectly calm in her wildest trans- 
ports of fury’’; or to more than mention our 
agreement with Berry in his preference for Mad- 
eline Swan to Jessie Carver, who proves to be 
quite an ordinary girl, and who takes Lemuel, with 
all his limitations, with an astonishing serenity. 
We ean only add that, in spite’ of the prevailing 
raillery, the serious purpose of the book would be 
apparent even without the aid of Mr. Sewell’s ser- 
mons, but which serve to illustrate his character 
and its development. 


Tue Aztecs. Their History, Manners, 
and Customs. From the French of Lucien 
Biart. Authorized translation by J. L. Garner. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. For sale in 
Boston by Cleaves, McDonald, & Co. $2.00, 
That M. Biart should have been unaware of 

the existence of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico is 

perhaps not remarkable. Even had he been ac- 
quainted with it (we infer the contrary, since he 
makes no allusion to it in his preface), he wrote 

for readers, to the greater part of whom it was a 

sealed book; but that his translator should deem 

it worth while to reproduce in English a work the 
subject of which has been so fully covered by our 
own historian, is a matter for surprise. The book, 
however, is somewhat different in scope from 

Prescott’s, since its main object is to give an ac- 

count of the manners, religion, customs, and char- 

acter of the Aztees at the time of the Conquest, 
which, though exhaustively treated by Prescott, 
are yet kept subordinate to the principal interest. 

The author enters, moreover, more completely 

than Prescott into the little that is known concern- 

ing the early history of the Aztecs, and his chap- 
ters treating of their cosmogony and mythology sup- 
ply some minor details not given in the other work. 

Perhaps as important a part of the book as any is 

what M. Biart has torelate of his personal obser- 

vations and researches during his long residence 
in Mexico. He believes that archwologists have 
an abundant harvest yet to reap when the hitherto 
unvisited mountain caves used as burial places 
shall be explored, and that the discrepancy be- 
tween the conquerors’ accounts of Aztec magnifi- 
cence and the few existing relics will be lessened 

‘*when the capital of Mexico shall exhume the 

monuments of its history burieda few feet under 

the ground, and which it has trod upon for too 
long a time with an indifference unworthy of its 
high civilization.”’ 
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EXERCISES. 
Chicago and 
Price, 75 


ScHoohROOM GAMES AND 
By Elizabeth G. Bainbridge. 
Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. 
cents. 

It is no little service that one renders the school 
world when play is utilized, games christened into 
intellectual helpfulness, and Miss Bainbridge has 
done all this with admirable skill. Many of the 
games lead to exactly the same results as yhat are 
called serious studies, and there are none of them 
but what call for some healthy exercise of the 
mind. It is as ingenious as it is varied. We con- 
fess to a lack of sympathy with exercises like that 
on page 61, of which these are sample lines : 


To Miss KATHARINE JAY. 
An S$ A now I mean 2 write 
2 U sweet K T J, 
The gir! without a ||, 
The belle of U T K, 
11 der if U got the 1 
I wrote 2 U B 4; ete. 
We understand how great was the temptation to 
insert it, and can commend the book, as a whole, 
with much heartiness. 


AppLieD CuristiAnity : Moral Aspects of 
Social (Questions. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Gladden meets a great need ina grand way 
when he issues these chapters. We heard his 
famous lecture out of which this book has grown, 
and high as were our anticipations, the realization 
is beyond them. We have seen no other work upon 

1 
the Labor Question that was so clear, reasonable, 
and christian as this. He succeeds admirably in 
keeping his heart with the toiler without making 
the mistake, so common, of being fanatical. It is 
of great service to the country to have such a head 
as characterizes this literary philanthropist, this 
manly pastor. 


D. C. Heats & Co. will publish, in 
April, a valuable book for teachers, entitled; 
Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading, by 


Anna B. Badlam,of Rice Training School, Boston. : 


AMONG the cheap books we commend 
those furnished weekly in Cassell’s National Li-| 
brary, edited by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D., 
at 10 cents per volume. The latest issues are 
Travels in England in 1782, by C. P. Moritz; 
Peter Flymley’s Letters and Selected Essays, by 
Sydney Smith. Plutarch’s Lives of Demetrius, 
Mark Antony, and Themisticles, translated by 


J. & W. Langhorne. New York; Casssell & Co, 


BALES. 


BuUCKWALTER. 


BUTLER. 
BUTLER. 


De WoLr. 


EDWARDS AND WARREN. 
GILBERT. 
HARRINGTON, 


HAZEN. 
HENKLE. 
HoLMEs. 


Hunt AND GOURLEY. 


JOHONNOT. 


L 
McGuFFEY. 


MELENEY 
REED. 
SHELDON, 


SWINTON, 
Town. 
WARREN. 
WATSON, 


WESTLAKE. 
WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER, 


Benjamin Franklin; price, 15 cents. 
Tales; 


15 cents. 


price, $1.50.—Recollections o 
the Army of the Potomac; by Frank Wilkeson; 
price, $1.00.—The Story of the Saracens; by Arthur 
Gilman, M. A.; price, $1.50.— Drawing from Mem- 
ory; by Madame Marie E. Cavé; 
American Literature (1607-1885) ; by Charles F. Rich- 
ardson; price, $3.00.—New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


a paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Shaw; price, 10 cents. 


SPELLING-BOOKS. 


The Diacritical Speller. A simple and 
comprehensive study of Sound Principles and 
Diacritical Marking. By C. R. Bales. Syra- 
euse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. ; 
Primary Spelling-Book. By 
Geoffrey Buckwalter. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 
The New American Primary Speller. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
The New American Pronouncing 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
The Instructive Speller, contain- 
ing Dictation Exercises and a Simple but Com- 
plete Study of Derivative Words. By D. T. 
DeWolf, A.M. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 


Speller. 


The Analytical Spel- 


ler. By Richard Edwards, LL.D., and Morti- 
mer A. Warren. New York: Taintor Bros. 
& Co. 


School Studies in Words; consisting 
of Graded Lessons in Spelling, Analysis, Syno- 
nyms, and Language. By Josiah H. Gilbert. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

A Graded Spelling-book. <A 
complete Course in Spelling for Primary and 
Grammar Schools. By H. F. Harrington. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Hazen’s Complete Spelling-book for 
all Grades of Publie and Private Schools. By 
M. W. Hazen, M.A. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A Test Spelling-book ; for the Use of 
Advanced Classes. By W. D. Henkle. Cin- 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

The Elementary Spelling-book. By 
Prof. Geo. F. Holmes, LL.D. New York: 
University Publishing Co. 

The Modern Spelling- 
book, designed as a Guide in the Study of Or- 
thography, Pronunciation, and Meaning of Com- 
mon English Words. By J. N. Hunt and H. 
Gourley. New York: Taintor Bros. & Co. 
AMES AND De GARmMo. The Student’s Speller. 
By E. J. James and Charles De Garmo. Chi- 
cago: Geo, Sherwood & Co. 

The Sentence and Word Book. <A 
guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition by 
the Word and Sentence Methods. By James 
Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
IPPINCOTT. —Lippincott’s Popular Spellivg- 
book.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling-book. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

AND GIFFIN. Selected Words for 
Spelling, Dictation, and Language Lessons. By 
C. E. Meleney and Wm. M. Giffin. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. A Complete 
Speller, adapted for use in the Higher Primary, 
Intermediate. and Grammar Grades. By Alonzo 
Reed, A.M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies, Contain- 
ing Graded Lessons in the Orthography of 
Words, and their Correct Use in Sentences, 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Word Book of English Spelling. By 
William Swinton, A.M. New York; Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

Town’s New Speller and Definer. By 
Salem Town, LL.D. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 

The Graded Class Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. New York: 'Taintor 
Brothers & Co. 

Watson’s Complete Speller, Oral and 
Written. By J. Madison Watson. New York: 
A. Barnes & Co, 

Three Thousand Practice Words, 
with an Appendix containing Rules for Spelling, 
Rules for Capitals, ete. By J. Willis West- 
lake, A.M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 
A Pronouncing Spelling-book of 
the English Language, mainly on the Principles 
of Comparison and Contrast. Philadelphia: 
J. H. Butler. Boston: William Ware & Co. 
Worcester’s New Primary Spell- 


ing-book. A Primary Spelling-book of the En- 


glish Language, with Illustrations. Philadel- 
phi: J. H. Butler. Boston: William Ware 
& Co. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Poor Richard’s Almanae and Other Papers; by 

Tanglewood 

Part I., The Minotaur, The Pygmies, The 

ragon’s Teeth; by Nathaniel Hawthorne; price, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Story of the Moors in Spain; by Stanley Lane; 

a Private Soldier in 


rice, $1.25.—— 


DI For sale in Boston by C. H. Whiting. 
The Forest Waters the Farm; or, The Value of 


Woodlands as Reservoirs; by M. Antonin Rousset; 
translated by Rev. S. W. Powell; 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
*ublishing Co. 


price, 
orest 


aper, 50 


New York: Stream 


Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit; by Samuel Tay- 


lor Coleridge; price, 10 cents. —As You Like It; by 
William Shakespeare; price, 10 cents. 


; New York: 
assell & Co. 

Horne’s Easy Experiments; by A. R. Horne, M.D. ; 
Chicago: A. 
anagan. 

Cashel Brown's Profession; by George Bernard 
, New York: Harper & Bros. 
A Companion First Reader; by M. J. Wood. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Peasant and the Prince; by Harriet Marti- 
neau; price, 40 cents, 


Boston; Ginn & Co, 


Teachers in Council. 


IOWA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first session of the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association con- 
vened in the Des Moines Opera House, December 
28, was opened with prayer by Rev. W. M. Bar- 


tholomew. 
President M. W. Bartlett followed with a very 
able address, in which he set forth briefly the his- 
tory of the Association, and admirably treated 
various phases of the educational system of the 
state. During his remarks he emphasized the idea 
that the only true aim of education is the develop- 
ment of character. He also laid much stress on the 
fact that ‘“‘due care is taken that the appli- 
cant for a teacher’s certificate shall possess his 
modicum of arithmetic, grammar, history, ete., 
but he may be a drunkard, a gambler, a deb- 
auchee, and an habitual profaner, and the exam- 
ination test-tube will never reveal these things. 
Character is the thing of most value and impor- 
tance in the citizen, and nothing influences charac- 
ter like character.’’ He finished his address with a 
glowing tribute to the profession, saying: ** In no 
department of human industry do we find truer 
devotion to principle, more honest work and work- 
ers, than are seen everywhere in our schoolrooms.”’ 


SECOND’ DAY.—WEDNESDAY. 


Supt. L. W. Parish, of Independence, delighted 

the audience with a scholarly paper entitled ** Our 
Mother Tongue.’’ Briefly stated, he said that it 
seemed inconsistent and out of place to be pushing 
our pupils into the study of all the sciences and 
ancient and modern languages, when in their 
mother tongue they were so deficient and so care- 
less of improvement. 
With the fast widening fields of knowledge, 
the time has come when, knowing well that we 
cannot give even the elements of all branches to 
our pupils, we must make a judicious selection, 
and aim to be more thorough in what we do at- 
tempt. Language-training calls for the correction 
of all errors of speech, including vulgarisms, slang, 
profanity, and obscurity, and the fixing of habits 
of pure, elegant,and forcible language. It demands 
the developing of a contempt for the former and 
a love for the latter. But the contaminations of 
spoken language are not the only dangers our lit- 
tle ones have to face. Scattered over our fair 
land may the degenerate and seductive forms of 
literature be found, enticing our youth and filling 
their minds with false ideas of Jife and character. 
In the face of this subtle and oft unsuspected evil, 
what can language not accomplish by the substitu- 
tion of other and better reading, and the develop- 
ment of a disgust for the lower and a love for the 
higher ? 

P. W. Kauffman, of Red Oak, followed the 
speaker with an eloquent diseussion of the subject. 
Among other good things he said: ‘‘ If the En- 
glish language was correctly spoken, litigation 
would be reduced one half, and lawyers would 
have to seek other employment.”’ 

The next paper, on ** The School and the Citi- 
zen ’’ was presented by J. J. McConnell, Atlantic. 
We expect to present an abstract of this paper at 
a later date. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, was 
next introduced. His appearance was the signal 
for round after round of applause, which was em- 
phasized with laughter when he announced that 
the ‘ old Blue Book ’’ was Webster's Elementary 
Spelling Book. The speaker demonstrated that 
all of the modern arts and sciences were taught 
by this venerable relic, emphasizing his points 
with quotations from the work in question, which 
were handled with wonderful ingenuity, and sel- 
dom failed to produce a Jaugh while clinching an 
argument. ‘The chief point of interest in the pa- 
per was its able and amusing defence of the old 
methods of spelling, which were heartily received, 
though not indorsed by all present. 

“The Report of the lowa Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, made by [Secretary F. E. Stratton, showed 
commendable results, though the membership was 
not so large as the more sanguine had hoped it 
would be. . 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


** What Can be Done for the Country Schools ?’’ 
by Supt. R. G. Saunderson, of Burlington, proved 
to be one of the most valuable papers of the con- 
vention. Mr. Saundergon spoke of needed changes, 
as follows : 

‘* I propose the following changes, that we may 
better the country schools: Modify the present 
county superintendency by making that officer 
elective, not by the people direct, but by represen- 
tatives of the several boards of directors, fixing 
the tenure of office for at least four years. Pay 
him as much salary as any officer in the county, 
with a further allowance for an assistant and a 
secretary. The business of directing the educa- 
tion of the children of Iowa is surely no less com- 
plex, and no less important, than any of the 
moneyed ventures throughout the state. When a 
railroad finds a man with directive genius, its di- 
rectors never quibble about the salary; they get 
the man. It is vital to the further development 
of our county schools that there be. more and 
better supervision than is possible at present. 


The character of the teacher, and his fitness for 


| the work, outranks all other considerations in im- 
portance, 


Has the time not come when the best 
teachers shall be secured and retained for the 
country schools, instead of, as now, making them 
training schools for city systems? What has the 
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country boy or girl done that he should be re- 
garded a fit subject to practice upon by the inex- 
perienced and unskilled ? The law should step 
in to protect them by demanding that teachers 
should be qualified by a normal training before 
entering upon the practice of their profession. To 
accomplish this more normal schools should be 
built, and that speedily. With the profession 
educated, with a superintendent competent, with 
tenure of office secure for both, the various prob- 
lems of courses of study, gradation, methods of 
instruction, and reports would speedily find their 
solution.’’ 

President Pickard, of Iowa City, and John W. 
Akers, of Des Moines, followed with many prac- 
tical suggestions upon the question in hand. 

During the evening session, Gov. Wm. Larrabee 
delivered an admirable lecture on the ‘‘ Ideal 
School,’’ which drew by far the largest audience 
of the week, and was most heartily received. 


Tuirnp Day.—THURSDAY, 


Thursday forenoon the time was entirely taken 
up by the various sections. 


County Supts. and Normal School Section. 


Prof. E. R. Eldridge presented an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ What Ought to be Done for District 
Schools.”’ Among other things he said: All the 
work of any one civil township should be under 
direct township supervision. The time will come 
when the independent district in the country will 
cease to be. ‘The district township should be the 
unit of local supervision. ‘‘ Yours’? and ours”’ 
will give place to ** the greatest good to the greatest 
number,’’ and a simple, effective plan of manage- 
ment that will secure efficiency in teachers and 
school officers. Our Iowa people want to do what- 
ever will best advance the interests of the schoois. 
We may do good to those who are to succeed us, 
if not to ourselves. Our County Superintendency 
is now the strong right arm of the school, but we 
may still add to this power and make it more 
efficient. I would make the office one of decisive 
power where it is now only advisory. We should 
have township school supervisors. These should 
be nominated by the county superintendent and 
confirmed by the township board. The supervisor 
could be ex-officio secretary of the township board 
and principal of the center school of the township 
district. Schools of higher education will not op- 
pose this system, for it will fill them with those 
who want to go up higher. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a 
very lively discussion, participated in by J. S. 
Shoup of Woodbury County, Supt. Frost, Supt. 
N. W. Boies, Principal Gilchrist, and several 
others. 

Supt. Shoup said that the teachers of district 
schools should receive recognition on the programs ; 
in reply to which, Supt. Frost stated that he had 
asked four such ladies to take part and they all 
refused. 

Supt. N. W. Boies indorsed the township sys- 
tem, believing that better local management could 
be had in this way, and more codperation secured 
on the part of the patrons. 


Graded School Section. 


Supt. O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa, read a paper on 
‘What is a High School?’’ In the considera- 
tion of his subject, Mr. Scott brought out the fol- 
lowing points: A high school is, first, building and 
apparatus; second, pupils; third, instructors ; 
fourth, course of study. There are two stages: 
that of growth and that of development. As we 
rate ability in men by what they finish, not by 
what they attempt, so we rate the high school by 
what is accomplished by its pupils, not by what 
the school attempts or professes to do. The 
pupils, on entering the high school, should be 
fourteen years of age, with the rarest exceptions 
to prove the rule. They should be able to read, 
understandingly, any simple narrative, historical 
and descriptive English; to write a legible hand, 
and work with a good degree of accuracy aad 
speed the problems of every-day life upon which 
they have had instruction and which are found 
in the practical arithmetics of the day. They 
should be able to compose and write a good letter 
in a business way, or as addressed to a friend. 

Following the discussion of Mr. Scott’s paper, 
Supt. James McNaughton, of Council Blaffs, read 
an excellent paper upon ‘‘ The Lack of Boys in 
the High School.’ The chief reason, in the 
speaker's opinion, for the lack of boys in the high 
schools is the poverty of the masses and the scanty 
resources of the middle classes. The paper showed 
great ability in its thought and research, and was 
received with frequent applause. 


College Section. 


President Pickard read as his opening address 
a paper on ‘‘ College Atbletics.’’ Unfortunately, 
we were unable to get an abstract of this paper, 
which was one of the most thoughtful and well 
considered papers of the session. 

Prof. Buck of Iowa College, Grinnell, followed 
with an admirable paper on College expenses. 
He said that as our institutions improve in the 
ability to offer greater advantages and facilities, so 
also expensesincrease. But the necessary expenses 
are not greater than they were; board, clothing, 
and room rent have not been cheaper within twenty- 
five years. A large share of the unnecessary 
increase in expenses is due to young men themselves. 
They start fashions and keep up organizations 
that involve outlay of time and means. College 
societies, society rooms and adornments, also socia- 
bles, picnics, banquets, badges, uniforms, base ball, 
oratorical and collegiate contests,—these all take 
time and money and bring about a state of college 
opinion which once influenced a young man, whose 
mother, a washerwoman, had sent $10, saved from 
her earnings, to blow in the whole of it at a class 
banquet. 


The remedy is for faculty and students to frown 
upon all forms of extravagance,—to make intel- 
lectual and moral worth, and not the cut of his coat, 
the test of a student’s standing in eol): -e,—to stem 
the rising tide of extravagance. At !si the hill is 
rough and steep. 

Chancellor Carpenter of Drake University read 
a paper on ** The Danger of Eliminating Religious 
Instruction from Higher Institutions of Learning.”’ 
An abstract of this most able paper will appear in 
the JOURNAL at a later date. 


General Session. 
In the afternoon the convention again met in 
general session to listen to the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee, which was followed by an 
election, resulting as follows : 
President—Supt. L. T. Weld, Nevada. 
Vice-Presidents—Supt. R. G. Young, Waterloo, 
Supt. J. F. MeNaughton, Council Bluffs; and 
Supt. Julia L. Schofield, Fairfield. ; 
Secretary—Prof. J. C. Kephart, ‘Toledo. 
Treasurer —Supt. D. W. Lewis, Washington. 
Member of Executive Com.—Supt. Julia Hoad- 
ley, Decatur. 
Thursday evening the Opera House was filled at 
an early hour, when General Given delivered a 
very entertaining and instructive lecture on ‘* War 
Experiences. ”’ 

The committee on resolutions then presented their 
report, which was accepted. The business of the 
association being declared at an end, Prof. H. H. 
Freer, of Mt. Vernon, was called upon for a paper 
on the ‘ Present Status of the Spelling Reform.’’ 
With this the meeting closed, there being extant a 
general feeling that this meeting of the association 
was one of the best its history has known. 
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(Continued from last week.) 
Turrp Day—SATURDAY, A. 
At the Saturday morning session, President Tash 


spoke the ‘‘Compliments of the Season’’ to a 
large number of teachers who remained over night 
to attend the Saturday meeting. 
Professor Chapman encouraged the teachers to 
go to their werk at the beginning of the New 
Year thinking more of the pleasant things of 
school life than the unpleasant. He thought, in 
these days of gossip, slander, and backbiting, it 
was refreshing to come in contact with the honesty 
and frankness of children, who, though they might 
be mischievous and troublesome, were, neverthe- 
less, straightforward and sincere. At the close of 
his exceedingly interesting and heipful talk, the 
Professor recited, in excellent manner, George 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Jolly Old Pedagogue.”’ 

Professional Reading. 

The first regular paper of the morning was read 
by Miss Anna E. Smith, of the Lewiston High 
School, on ‘‘ Professional Reading.”’ 

The teacher needs to read professionally for 
the same reason that men and women in 
other professions need not only to understand 
about the foundation of their calling, but to keep 
up a knowledge of what is freshest and latest in 
their line. The untrained teacher must make 
reading supply the lack of previous education ; 
the trained teacher must constantly replenish his 
stock of information. 

One cannot always go to the Normal or Practice 
School, but the printed page of methods can al- 
ways find its way to the teacher. The old custom 
of teaching the meaningless A B C to the little 
child has not gone out altogether because the 
Normal School girl has gone in, but because books 
and newspapers have decried the old fashion and 
taught the new and the better way. Whatever 
may be our natural gifts or our acquirements, 
we can exhaust neither the subject we teach nor 
the theory of education. .We must study if we 
would not fall back, and we must read the pro- 
fessional literature of the day if we would not 
lose new thoughts and the knowledge of the educa- 
tional movements of the day. Methods and ways 
suggested by our leading journals of education 
are needed by teachers in every grade. Familiarity 
with the best literature and with the leading top- 
ics of the times is indispensable to the teacher. 
In the broadest sense, all the teacher’s reading is 
professional ; for whatever will cultivate the heart, 
increase the information, and develop the under- 
standing, the teacher needs, to make himself wor- 
thy of the name he bears. 


Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by Supt. W. W. 
Stetson, of Auburn, Me. [We regret that we have 
mislaid an abstract of Mr. Stetson’s remarks. | 

State Supt. N. A. Luce followed, speaking in 
relation to ‘‘ Needed School Legislation.’’ He 
said he should move for new legislation along three 
lines: (1) He should attempt to secure the pas- 
sage of a law establishing a town system of schools 
and abolishing the old district system. He said 
he was assured by several members of the incom- 
ing legislative that public sentiment was now rife 
for the change. (2) He should attempt to secure 
the passage of better truant laws. (°%) He should 
ask legislation in favor of ‘‘ free textbooks.”’ 

A. F. Richardson, principal of the Fryeburg 
Academy, followed Superintendent Luce, and spoke 
lof the inefficiency of the district system to secure 
‘school attendance, provide competent teachers, 
obtain suitable school buildings and school furni- 
‘ture, or to give a proper amount of ‘‘ schooling.”’ 
! He made the startling statement that more Maine 


and Prof. H. L. Chapman, of Bowdoin College, |. 


schools were in session less than twenty weeks than 
more than twenty weeks. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were offered by the 
committee : 

Federal Aid. 

Whereas, In view of the necessity of education to 
the perpetuity of our institutions, and of the inability 
of some of the states and territories to sustain an 
common school system without government 
aid; 

Resolved, That this convention cordially approves 
of legislation which shall provide for the appropria- 
tien of money from the treasury of the United States 
to be distributed to the several states and territories 
on the basis of illiteracy, to the end that the number 
of 6,000,000 and more illiterates shall be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Tenure of Office. 

Whereas, The employment of teachers during effi- 
ciency and good behavior has met with the approval 
of school officials, and the public, wherever prac 
ticed; and, 

Whereas, To advance the status of the teacher it 
is important to encourage the right professional train- 
ing and make the t@acher’s calling a lifework ; 

Resolved, That this convention heartily approves 
of the principle of civil service in controlling our 
teachers, to the end that the uninterrupted service 
of faithful and efficient teachers may be secured to 
our public schools. 

Abolition of the District System. 

Whereas, The so-called “ District System” is fast 
coming into disfavor, it being recognized as being in- 
jurious to the welfare of the schools by the tendency 
to hire cheap teachers. to make frequent changes, 
promote favoritism rather than to follow rules of a 
correct civil service, to fail in furnishing suitable 
buildings and apparatus, and in giving an equal 
amount of schooling; also, as it is a hindrance to 
proper classification; 

Resolved, That this society demand legislation to 
abolish the district system. 

Free Textbooks. 

Whereas, The plan of furnishing textbooks to pu- 
pils free, the town owning and Spaning the use of 
them, is growing yearly in public favor; 

Resolved, That this society recommends and urges 
further legislation to secure, by town action, free 
textbooks. 

Mr. E. C. Carrigan, member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, made a strong and con- 
vincing argument in support of the resolutions, 
quoting from his experience and observation to 
show that the best interests of the common schools 
demand such legislation as the resolutions call for. 


Officers Chosen. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Pres.—G. B. Files, Augusta. 

Vice-Pres.—E. W. Hall, Waterville. 

Sec. and Treas.—H. M. Estabrooke, Gorham. 

Er. Com. —G. A. Purrington, Farmington; 
Helen W. Fuller, Augusta. 

New Member of Advisory Board—L. G. Jordan, 
Lewiston. 

Maine Editor JOURNAL OF EpUCATION—W. 
J. Corthell, Gorham. 


NEW JERSEY. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Evening Lecture. 

A. E. Winship of the JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION occupied the evening hour of Tuesday, the 
report of which we reproduce from the True 
American, whose reports of the meetings were 
most creditable. 

He enlivened his address with many illustrative 
allusions. The importance of the teacher in 
American life, he said, is due largely to the fact 
that as homes and society now are, he has greater 
possibilities of systematic character-building than 
all other forces combined. We may criticise the 
supervision, the philosophy, and the methods of 
the teaching of the past, but we must admit that 
the influence of the schools upon intellectual and 
moral character has challenged the admiration of 
all nations, and it will be well for us, in our de- 
partures, to see to it that there is no recession of 
moral influence. The work of the teacher is not 
so much to teach arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, ete., is not to make mathematics so much as 
to feed and develop the mind through this teach- 
ing in such a way as to form the best mental and 
moral character. 

‘*T would not add a feather weight,’’ he con- 
tinned, ‘‘to already over-burdened courses of 
study, not even by the introduction of so impor- 
tant a subject as moral instruction, but rather 
have everything so taught as to form the desired 
character. When obedience is secured merely 
that order may be maintained and percentage ob- 
tained, all is wrong; but when it is used asa step 
toward self-control, as an element in character- 
forming, it is one of the grandest phases of school 
life. When attention is secured merely that rou- 
tine work may be easier, and the school to appear 
to better advantage, the teacher is on the wrong 
track. The school that leaves the child to give 
attention only when it is compelled, or only when 
it is commanded by sense appeals, is ripening him 
for all kinds of weakness and frailty in life. 
Thought-attention, rather than sense attention, 
must be cultivated, attention to resemblances 
rather than differences, to consequences rather 
than appearances. The motive or influence of 
interest is of great importance; the teacher must 
win interest, at first largely through personality, 
but this must not continue. One of the great 
weaknesses in American character is it enthu- 
siasm over leadership, placing man above ideas. 
The chief hope of the school in character-building 
is in directing the forces that determine choices, 
forming habits of choosing that which is of per- 
manent rather than temporary value, the higher 
quality of success, the greatest good of the great- 
est number. 


The lecturer then outlined vividly the advan- 


tages of mind study, itsgrowth and development, 
by giving a racy study of the mind at various 
ages, making points of value to the home as well 
as the school. While the child dissolves gradu- 
ally from one day into the next, from one year 
into the next, there are distinct characteristics, 
the child under seven being materially unlike 
the child from seven to fifteen, and more unlike 
either of the others from fifteen to twenty. The 
speaker emphasized the character elements in 
each of these periods and considered certain essen- 
tials in the treatment of ea¢dh. Management is 
the first idea of the school, teaching is the second, 
character building is the highest and grandest. 
Let us supplement the motto, ‘‘ Education by do- 
ing,’’ with one that is higher, and nobler, ‘*‘ Edu- 
cation by being.’ 


Our Common Schools. 


Col. Francis W. Parker gave a paper on “ Our 
Common Schools: As They Were, as They Are, 
and as They Should Be.’’ 

No one can do a greater favor than to write a 
history of our common schools. All ideas for 
man’s spiritual welfare grow very slowly. We 
may be thankful for what has been done. Such 
a great inheritance should inspire us. That we 
must have intelligence and morality in our people, 
and therefore in our schools, is a principle that 
has been handed down from Luther. Our United 
States motto should have been, Each for all, and 
each one a king. ‘The common school was to give 
to all the means to work out their own salvation 
and designs in character. All other charities are 
as nothing. The greatest factor in our common 
schools is the social factor; that is, what we learn 
from each other. The greatest benefit a college- 
bred man gets at his a/ma mater is the attrition of 
minds; it stands far above Latin. Meeting and 
struggles make the man. American citizens can 
not be well educated outside of the common 
schools. 

We are an intolerant people. We have the best 
religion that ever poe so but we can never be tol- 
erant. All beliefs, creeds, and societies are di- 
vided again and again. Even in politics all are 
divided except the Mugwumps, of whom I am 
one. And then these divisions of church, parties, 
and aristocracy continually breed intolerance. To 
regulate and abolish the disastrous consequences 
of this spirit, we can only depend upon our common 
schools. In them all boys are on the same foot- 
ing. The rich boy studies with the poor lad, and 
is whipped by him on the school-ground, and both 
are benefited by it. I don’t think the boys can be 
educated away from the girls. ‘The sexes should 
be taught together and not separated. It benefits 
both of them. A school community of young 
ladies only is seldom truly educated. They say 
that the young ladies have not the remarkable log- 
ical powers of men, and since that idea is com- 
monly accepted, why I'll stand by it. The young 
ladies in my school are superior industrial scholars. 

In considering the history of education in this 
country, we may divide {t into three epochs: The 
inceptive, chaotic, erude state of one hundred 
years ago; the grading period; the scientific pe- 
riod. What did we have a hundred years ago ? 
To be sure, Pestalozzi was living, but his influence 
was then scarcely felt. Rosseau’s book and 
Locke’s book were both extant, but they were 
little read. There was an earnest effort on the 
part of the pupils to gain knowledge, but there 
were no methods, nor textbooks, nor trained 
teachers. Look, for instance, at the geographies 
that many of us remember. Think of that enor- 
mous tract on the United States maps called the 
‘*Great American Desert.’? At that time science 
was just in its inception. A little mathematics 
and some grammar came in, but it was tenaciously 
opposed. One hundred years ago a little blue 
book created a revolution in teaching, and even 
yet its influence is felt. Webster’s Spelling Book 
was the great work, and its work was wonderful. 
The teachers then had but one method, and that 
was universally believed in. This was to meet the 
child’s nature with a strap. Children who became 
educated had it born in them; drank in educa- 
tion with their mother’s milk, and grew up with 
the thought that the one thing they must have was 
an education. They never thought of losing a 
second at school. The pedants taught the village 
school in winter, and farmed in thesummer. An- 
other class came from college and worked their 
way through their school course by teaching coun- 
try schools. Many of these young men made the 
New England schools what they were. But they 
had no principles, and nothing will keep a school 
alive but principles. Something must be done. 
We must have good teachers. Some say that 
teachers must be born, artists must be born, and 
musicians must be born; in fact, I have made up 
my mind that everybody must be born. 

After speaking of the early teachers and normal 
schools, Colonel Parker said : 

David P. Page was the first teacher who ban- 
ished corporal punishment. He is one of our spir- 
itual ancestors. With John D. Philbrick, of 
sainted memory, came the graded schools, growing 
from the necessity of handling numbers, and con- 
sequently the individual was sunk in the mass. 
He also established the single-room system, and 
more individuality appeared. It is a long way 
from the ideal to the reality. I would have you 
study the conditions and make them better. Ev 
olution of benches, from the long to the single, 
pointed to the advancement of the individual, 
though the examinations tended to sinking him 
again into the mass. Then the cut and dried 
methods in cast-iron grooves, and the old teachers 
with thirty or forty years experience, set in their 
ways and in the way of improvement. And I be- 
lieve that a man or woman who will humbly learn 
after forty years teach'ng is sure of a seat in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Now we have arrived at a stage of progress. 
when education is being regarded as a science, and 


the principles underlying this science] are bein 
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thoughtfully considered. How can we see the new 
epoch ? By the many educational books published 
and found everywhere. Signs of the times point 
to the study of educational devices and methods, 
and new ideas are eagerly sought for. The cour- 
age of success is the courage of chaos. We are 
making blunders, of course, and many hoot at us. 
Our papers are filled with opposition. ‘To what ? 
Nobody knows. ‘Thisis wrong. What is wrong ? 
The uncertainty of the discussions shows that we 
are in the inceptive stage. ‘There are two marked 
classes of working teachers. The first work from 
imitation. ‘They are artisans. What is the arti- 
san ? One who copies exactly as he sees. He 
copies and drives just as he sees it done. The 
height of his skill is the reproduction of his con- 
cept. 

’ Another class of teachers adapt their work to 
the conditions, and are architects compared to ear- 
penters, or a composer and musician. The arti- 
san is peculiar growing out of his work. The 
artisan broke che spinning-jenny and the loom 
Artisans have been obliged to deny the new thing, 
or fall in with it. 

Education is the working out of the designs of 
God into the character of man. We must know 
the human being. Some foolishly say they know 
all about psychology. I should feel sad if I knew 
it all, because the grandest thought I can have is, 
that age after age must pass before we know all 
about the mind of man. We are just beginning 
to know how much there is in store for God’s 
children. 

If you do not grapple with everlasting truth, you 
must go back. ‘The artisan denies because he must 
choose between studying and denying. ‘* Oh, but 
I must be consistent,’’ says the artisan. Consist- 
ency is change. Can I be an artist? Yes, you 
can try. ‘* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ 
Blessed are they that work out the designs of their 
own being into character. Knowledge and skill 
are not the ends of education. Development of 
human character is the end of education. One 
hopeful thing in our country’s future now facing 
anarchy, socialism, and other dire ills, is the ballot 
box, in which we have agrand cure. We teachers 
can save this country. Old Swamp Angel, I see 
you in the darkness of the night when 400,000 men 
fell! There is but one sure salvation. Put love 
of God and humanity in the little child’s mind, 
and love and peace will brood over all. Exalt 
your work. Lead the child to conform to God’s 
will. Blessed work, that leads to blessed peace! 
That is your work; with your hand in God’s hand 
and your heart with bis heart, you shall be led to 
a glorious triumph and reward. 


ILLINOIS. 


ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY SUPTS. 

The association convened at 2.00 o’clock, Tues- 
day, Dee. 28, in the Senate Chamber of the Cap- 
itol building at Springfield. About fifty counties 
of the state were represented. The meeting was 
called to order by State Superintendent Raab. 

The discussion of the topic, ‘*‘ The County In- 
stitute: what has and what may be accomplished,”’ 
was led by Supt. C. J. Kinnie, of Rockford, and 
participated in by many of the members. A Com- 
mittee on Nominations and a Committee on Reso- 
lutions were then appointed, 

Wednesday morning, Mr. W. L. Pillsbury, of 
Springfield, read an excellent paper on The 
School Law and School Officers’ Reports,’’ in which 
the ground was reviewed very thoroughly. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the diseus- 
sion of the ** Course of Study for Country Schools,”’ 
the discussion being divided into three parts, the 
first under the heading, ‘* To what Extent is the 
[Introduction of such a Course Feasible ?’’ being led 
by James Kirk, of Eureka ; the second, ‘ ‘The 
Superintendent’s Part of the Work,’’ by A, J. 
Smith, of Springfield. 

This was followed by a general discussion, which 
was opened by Mr. Geo. E. Knepper, of Peoria. 

Thursday morning the association proceeded to 
the election of a secretary for the ensuing year, 
which resulted in the choice of Miss Laura Hazle, 
of Carrolton. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions dep- 
recated the diversity and frequent change of text- 
books, and recommended the appointment of a 
committee to take the matter under advisement 
and report at the next annual meeting. Resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of H. H. Foley, 
late superintendent of schools of Schuyler County, 
were passed, and a cordial greeting was extended 
to the new state superintendent, Dr. Edwards. 

The discussion for the morning was upon ‘‘ The 
Experience of Superintendents in the Examina- 
tion of Teachers,’’ and was opened by C. C. Daffy, 
of Plano. ; 

At the close of the discussion the association 
adjourned. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At 10.00 o%clock on the 28th of December, the 
thirty-third annual session of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association was convened in the hall of 
the House of Representatives at Springfield. 
Pres. C. [. Parker called the meeting to order; 
Roy. Francis Springer opened the meeting with 
prayer, after which Attorney-General George Hunt 
made the address of welcome. 

Following this gentleman’s remarks, the -presi- 
dent made a very effective and well prepared open- 
ing address, which gained the closest attention of 
the four hundred or more teachers that were pres- 
ent. The speaker attacked some of the modern 


methods of teaching and conducting examinations, 
and showed how, in trying to get rid of the old 
methods, the profession had been hurried to ex- 
tremes no less dangerous. He demonstrated the 
impossibility of maintaining a common standard of 
examinations, each examiner having his own idea 
as to what was most essential, and held that the 
diploma of a normal school should be as good as 
that of a medical college or any other professional 
school. He also advocated the furnishing of school 
books for the use of the children by the state. In 
closing, he paid an eloquent and fitting tribute to 
the devotion and scholarship of Superintendent 
Raab, which was heartily indorsed by the teachers. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session was opened by the read- 
ing of a paper entitled ‘‘ Aims and Methods in 
Teaching History,’? by Mrs. Ella F. Young, of 
Skinner School, Chicago. She believed that history 
was to be impressed upon the memory by being read 
like any other narrative, and b¥ such conversation 
in the class as would give every scholar a chance 
to participate. The questions asked should call 
for thought and original construction in the an- 
swer. The first, or leading, object in teaching the 
history of the United States is the development of 
patriotism,—not merely pride of country from sel- 
fish motives, but a true love and desire to serve its 
best interests. It is not proper to dwell too much 
on detail; it is not so much the history of thirteen 
distinct colonies we have to deal with, as that of 
our country as a whole. A knowledge of the tew 
leading and important events should be insisted 
on, and such a course pursued as will foster habits 
of independent thought, original expression, and 
research in the pupil. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Frank H. 
Hall, of Sugar Grove, maintained that much diffi 
culty grows out of the fact that children acquire 
the habit of committing to memory that which they 
do not understand. 

Miss Esther C, Finley, of Carbondale, thought 
the most important object in teaching United States 
history is to train good citizens. National pride 
should be aroused by bringing before the pupils’ 
notice the noble deeds of our heroes and patriots. 
E. A. Gastman then made his biennial report 
as manager of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
showing that 72 counties in the state have repre- 
sentatives in the circle, while in 30 no organization 
has taken place. He has sent out 55,000 copies of 
the course of study, and done a great amount of 
correspondence. 

After the presentation and consideration of an 
excellent paper on ‘‘ What Changes in the Course 
of Study will Increase the Interest of Teachers in 
the Circle ?”? by Mr. H. D. Fish of Pontiae, the 
members proceeded to discuss the all-important 
question of consolidating this Circle with the na- 
tional Chautauqua circle. Mr. George P. Brown, 
of the Illinois School Journal, seemed to voice the 
sentiment of the majority when he stated that he 
was not in favor of consolidation unless the good 
of such an arrangement would redound to this cir- 
cle. If Chautauqua will do more for us than 
our own managers, then consolidate; if not, the 
interest of this reading circle must be considered 
first. The difficulty in retaining the members 
throughout a course of reading lies in the fact that 
the average professional life of a teacher is only 
three years, and too many enter the profession 
without the intention of remaining in it. 

EVENING SESSION, 

At the evening session of the Association an ad- 
dress was delivered by Judge David McCullock, 
of Peoria, his subject being ‘* What we have a 
Right to Expect from our Public Schools.”? The 
subject was dealt with in a broad and comprehen- 
sive manner, and very ably discussed from all its 
different standpoints. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to eulogiz- 
ing prominent educators who have passed away 
during the last year. 

Betore the session closed, the chair appointed the 
various committees. 

[Continued in next number. ] 


INDIANA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the teachers 
of the state, held at Indianapolis the last week of 
December, exceeded in attendance any of its pre- 
decessors. 


The educational fraternity of the state is too large 
and has too many varied interests to be satisfied or 
accommodated in any one organization; hence, 
while the State Teachers’ Association is the central 
organization, and the parent one, it is now only the 
nucleus around which others group. It was pre- 
ceded the 28th by meetings of the: High School 
Section and County and Village School Section at 
Plymouth Church. The College Association held 
its meetings in one of the parlors of the new Deni- 
son Hotel. The Indiana Academy of Science was 
accommodated in one of the court rooms; and a 
new division, the Institute of Civics, was organized 
and wark planned for the coming year. Each of 
these separate organizations, while entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, are the natural outgrowth 
of the State Association ; and while the profession 
of teaching is not a requisite to membership in 
either, yet it would be safe to say that at least ninety 
per cent. are educators professionally. A superin- 
tendents’ section will probably be the next brauch, 
and would have been organized ere this but for the 
fact that the General Association is still mainly in 
theirhands. The ‘‘ rank and file,’? however, were 
never before so largely represented as this year, 
and it is only a matter of time as tu when the 
superintendents will be compelled to withdraw and 


organize separately, in order to find an opportunity 
to consider the problems of most interest to them, 
leaving the General Association the whole field 
of educational work, in all its breadth, for its 
province. 

A needed change now is to divide the time, 
giving one-half the day to the special sections, the 
other half and the evening to the General Associa- 
tion. As now arranged, there are frequently sev- 
eral papers at the same time by specialists, between 
which the teacher must make a choice, when he 
would gladly hear each one. 


The High School Section 


had for presiding officer, Chester T. Lane, of Fort 
Wayne, with Miss Ahern of Spencer, as secretary. 
Papers were read by Principal J. A. Carnagey, of 
Madison ; George W. Hufford, of Indianapolis High 
School; Supt. Jas. R. Hart, of Union City; and 
Prof. O. P. Jenkins, of De Pauw. All were well 
prepared, and, while a little too much prominence 
was perhaps accorded to Psychology, in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, yet all were well 
worthy of the attention and discussion received. 
Supt. W. N. Hailmann, of LaPorte, chairman of the 
committee appointed to prepare a high school 
course of study, made an exhaustive report and sub- 
mitted a general outline of work, which after con- 
siderable diseussion was adopted. 

The officers for the coming year are : Principal 
W. W. Byers, of Terre Haute, president; Miss 
Frances Simpson, Jeffersonville, vice-president ; 
Miss S. A. Riley, Bedford, secretary ; Principals 
O. L. Kilso of Richmond, H.G. Moody of Kokomo, 
and Supt. E. E, Griffith, of Frankfort, executive 
committee. 

County and Village School Section. 


In this section, R. M. Garrison, of Morgan Co., 
presented ‘‘ Supplementary Reading ’’; James 
M. Boyd, of Daviess, treated of the need of ‘* The 
Township Principal ’’; T. B. Fellir, of Harrison, 
answered the question, ‘‘ Is a Uniform Course of 
Study Possible and Desirable ? ’’ inthe affirmative ; 
Lewis Chamberlain, of Jay, set forth the value of 
‘** Township Institutes as a Means of Professional 
Improvement’’; and ‘* The Village and District 
Library ’’ was warmly advocated by A. Deahl, of 
Elkhart. The meetings of this, as well as the 
High School Section, were well attended, and 
great interest was shown in the topics presented. 

Lewis C. Chamberlain, of Jay, was chosen pres- 
ident for the coming year; Ella Lindley, of Mor- 
gan, secretary; W. J. Howk of Jay, J. A. Roth- 
rock of White, Margaretta Kendall of Wayne, 
B. F. Johnson of Benton, and A. M. Sweeney of 
Dubois, constitute the executive committee. 


College Section. 

There were ten papers read in the College Section 
by members of the faculties of the different col- 
leges of the state, of which there will not be space 
to speak. All were upon topics of interest, and 
were well digested. President Jordan’s address 
upon ‘** The Evolution of the College Curriculum ”’ 
was especially able, though much of it will have, 
for the present, to be regarded as prophecy and 
not facet. It excited considerable discussion, and 
was thought by President Martin of De Pauw to 
be rather extreme in some of its statements. 

President W. W. Parsons, of the State Normal, 
was chosen president; Prof. R. B. Warder, of 
Purdue, secretary; and Prof. J. P. D. John, of 
De Vauw, treasurer. 

Academy of Science. 

It will be impossible to notice the Academy of 
Science further than to say that their meetings were 
successful beyond the expectation of the promoters. 
A great number of papers were presented, a large 
portion of which were simply read by title and 
ordered printed. Dr. Jordan’s address upon 
The Dispersion of Fresh Water Fishes ’’ was per- 
haps the most notable, though President T. C. 
Mendenhall of Rose Polytechnic, Prof. J. C. 

sranner of the State University, Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, United States Chemist, Dr. J. M. Coulter, 
and Prof. J. M. Campbell of Wabash, were almost 
equally prominent. Upwards of two hundred 
members were present. This certainly indicates a 
lively scientific interest. 

Dr. John M. Coulter was chosen president for 
next year; A. W. Butler, of Brookville, secretary ; 
and O. P. Jenkins, of the State Normal, treasurer. 

(Continued in next number.) 


COLORADO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of Colorado held their twelfth an- 
nual session at Colorado Springs, Dee. 28-30, 


At the opening session, Tuesday, p. m., Rev. 
J. b. Gregg gave an inspiring. address of welcome. 
President Hale, Supt. Gove, Co. Supt. Freeman, 
Miss Fannie Manly, and F. B. Gault made five- 
minute speeches. Miss Manly treated her subject, 
“Old Maids,’’ in a sharp, wise, and eloquent 
manner. 

Dr. H. F. Wagener, of West Denver, delivered 
the president's address. He pleaded for deeper 
and wiser pedagogical study and experimentation. 
There is wide-spread dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional courses of study and methods of instruction. 
This modern movement demands freer work and 
more practical results. The speaker discussed sci- 
entific instruction in temperance, spelling reform, 
and the new education as particular phases in the 
present changes in public opinion. In our efforts 
to make education practical, we must not neglect 
the education of the moral activities. 


SECOND Day. 


Wednesday forenoon was devoted to section 
meetings, and the Association proper turned its 


attention to primary work, 


Miss V. Mellon, of Golden, presented a well- 
written paper on the ‘‘ ‘Grube Method,’ or Not ?”’ 
This method is largely misinterpreted and misap- 
plied. She discussed certain phases of the system, 
—the objective method of instruction, measuring 
or comparing numbers, combinations, concrete ap- 
plications of numbers, and the synthetic and ana- 
lytic treatment of each number. She does not 
teach the system in its entirety or solely. This 
bright paper was followed by an interesting gen- 
eral discussion. 

J. W. Adams, special teacher of music in West 
Denver, gave an exposition of the Tonie Sol-fa 
method of music. He said it was a rational sys- 
tem, emancipating music from a complex notation. 
The ordinary notation is drudgery. This system 
simplifies music for the masses. The speaker then 
made a primary vocal class out of the Association, 
thus giving an example of his class methods. 

In the discussion that followed, Supt. Gove 
claimed that, though this system facilitates the 
learning of music, the learner must sometime take 
up the regular notation, all our music being writ- 
ten that way. Why not take the best features of 
this method and apply them to the old system ? 

Mr. Adams claimed that the system aids in 
reading the staff notation; that, #hen mastered, 
the transition to the complexities of the staff is 
easily made. 

Miss E. J. Norton, of Colorado Springs, in an 
essay on “* Pen or Pencil for First-Year Pupils ?”’ 
thought it not advisable to use the pen in first 
primary grades. 

Miss Rose Malone, of West Denver, in a clear 
paper answered the question, ‘‘Shall the Primary 
Pupil be First Taught by Script or Print ?’’ She 
said the transition from the script to printed forms 
is very easy; to use script is on the line of the 
future working capital of the child. 


College and High School Section. 

The work of the section was introduced by Prof. 

I. C. Dennett of the State University, the presi- 
dent of the section, who gave a brief address, re- 
citing the aims and objects of the department. 
He claimed that its mission is twofold : first, the 
study of the psychological principles that underlie 
the work of instruction ; second, the consideration 
of what, and how much, should be taught in the 
high schools and colleges of the state. Referring 
to quackery in methods he said, ‘* To impart 
knowledge to a child without explaining your 
method,is to be caught without a wedding garment ; 
not to adopt prevailing metheds, is to be a peda- 
gogical mugwump, these times.’’ 
Prof. J. W. Bell, of Boulder, followed with an 
address on ‘‘ The American Boy and the Ameri- 
can College.’’ He showed, first, what the Ameri- 
san college should be, and then discussed the sort 
of preparation the boy needs and is likely to get. 
He defended the regulation standard of the col- 
lege, and would confine the course in the main to 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, because (1) it has 
been tried and has been found to be reasonably 
successful. Since the revival of learning in the 
sixteenth century, it has produced the most fruit- 
ful minds in science, literature, and art. (2) Itis 
the broad and firm foundation of all professional 
study. (3) As there is no disposition to make the 
college course more than four years in length, 
either there must be a select course on a few lines 
of study, or a very diffused course. 

In his discussion of the question, ‘‘ Is the Stan- 
dard College Curriculum Best Adapted to Higher 
Education ? ’’ Prof. H. A. Howe, of Denver, said 
that the answer is a plainly spoken No. Some 
authorities claim that the college course is too diffi- 
cult; others demand that more work be required. 
There is too great eagerness to rush through the 
college ; colleges are too anxious to have a large 
number of alumni. The preparation for college 
should be of a higher grade. Admission should 
be more difficult. The study of civies is advised. 
Political, social, and economic science should be 
studied in all colleges. But teachers should not 
dogmatize on these subjects, as too frequently 
happens. 

H. M. Hale, of Central, presented an able paper 
on ‘* Should Secondary Education be the Same for 
Boys and Girls ?’’ The high school must not be 
planned after the manner of the special training 
school. The future calling of its pupils should 
never be considered while establishing its eurricu- 
lum. The generous development of the intellect- 
ual faculties, and the imparting of knowledge, 
useful in any vocation, are the essential factors. 
Mentally the girls are abundantly able to compete 
with the boys in the high school course. Are they 
pose able ? If they arenot, why not? This 

conceive to be the all-important query in this 
discussion, and yet one most easily answered. At 
least 75 per cent. of the ills and pains attendant 
upon our women are due to dress, lack of physical 
culture, indifference to diet, and to the true rela- 
tions existing between the physical, mental, and 
moral natures. 

Other able addresses were given by Prof. Wm. 
Strieby of Colorado Springs, Paul H. Hanus of 
West Denver, Prof. C. L. Ingersoll of Fort Col- 
lins, Charles A. Bradley of Denver, and E. C. 
Stevens of Alamosa, on practical topics connected 
with high schools. 

Something of the proposed work of the section 
may be inferred from the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the executive committee assign to 
a committee of two an important question pertaining 
to the high school, and also assign to a committee of 
two some important topic pertaining to college work. 
It is the intention of this resolution that said com- 
mittees make a full report at the next meeting of the 
—, and these reports are to be discussed by the 

The officers for the section for the ensuing year 
are: Prest. — Paul H. Hanus, West Denver. 
Vice-Prest.—W. D. Sheldon, Colorado Springs. 
Sec. and Treas.—H. A. Howe, Denver. Ev. 
Com.—J. S. McClung of Pueblo, E. C. Stevens 
of Alamosa, James Cassidy of Fort Collins. 


(Continued in next number.) 
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BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


MonpDay, 17. Caleb Cushing, an American 
statesman and jurist, born in Salisbury, Mass. , 1800. 
At the age of 17 graduated from Harvard College, 
and for nearly two years subsequent taught in that 
institution. Meanwhile he entered upon the study 
of law, and was admitted to the bar, commencing 
eats in Newburyport. In 1835 he became a 

hig member of Congress, where he gained dis- 
tinction as an eloquent debater. In 1843 he was 
appointed Commissioner to China, and negotiated 
the first treaty between the United States and that 
empire.. He was appointed justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1852. He was one of 
the three lawyers appointed by General Grant to 
advocate the interests and rights of Americans be- 
fore the tribunal of arbitrators, who met in Geneva 
in 1871 for the settlement of the ‘*‘ Alabama 
Claims.’’ Appointed Minister to Spain in Decem- 
ber, 1873. Died at Newburyport, Mass., Jan. 2, 
1879. 

TUESDAY, 18. Daniel Webster, a celebrated 
American statesman, jurist, and orator, born at 
Salisbary, N. H., in 1782; graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1809, and began to study law; 
was admitted to the bar in 1805; rose rapidly in 
his profession. He was elected to the National 
House of Representatives in 1812, where he op- 
posed the war against Great Britain, and advo- 
cated an increase of the navy. His speeches on 
these subjects placed him in the front rank as a 
debater. In 1816 he retired from public life and 
devoted himself to his profession, and in a few 
years became the foremost lawyer in New Eng- 
Jand. In 1822 he was elected by the voters of 
Boston a member of Congress. His most memora- 
ble parliamentary effort was his triumphant reply 
to Hayne of South Carolina, and his vigorous ar- 
gument in defence of the Union and the Constitu- 
tion was probably the most remarkable speech 
ever made in the American Congress. In 1834 he 
was nominated for the presidency by the Whigs of 
Massachusetts. His personal appearance was very 
fine; he was tall, his head and brain of great size, 
his eyes black and lustrous, He was distinguished 
for his conversational powers and genial manner. 
He died in Marshfield, Oct. 24, 1852. 

WEDNESDAY, 19. James Watt, LL.D., F.R.S., 
a! Scottish engineer, philosopher, and inventor of 
great merit and celebrity, born at Greenock, on 
the Clyde, in 1736. Manifested in childhood great 
mechanical ingenuity, having constructed an elec- 
trical machine at the age of 14; learned the trade 
of making mathematical instruments. In 1761 
constructed a model, high pressure steam engine ; 
occupied himself for some years land surveying, en- 
gineering, building bridges, and improving harbors, 
invented the copying press, and a method of heat- 
ing houses by steam; he introduced into England 
the process of bleaching with chlorine. He had 
infinite quickness of apprehension, a fine memory, 
and his stores of miscellaneous knowledge were 
immense. Died at Heathfield, Aug. 25, 1819. 
A statue in his memory, erected by national sub- 
scription, is in Westminster Abbey. 

TuurRspDAy; 20. Nathaniel P. Willis, a dis- 
tinguished American poet and miscellaneous writer, 
born in Portland, Me., in 1807; graduated from 
Yale College in 1827. He edited, successively, 
The Legendary, The Token, The American Monthly 
Magazine, and The Evening Mirror. He was en- 
gaged at the time of his death as associate editor 
of the Home Journal, published in New York. His 
prose works are, for the most part, records of his 
impressions of travel or of persons. ‘The style of 
his poetry is sprightly and graceful, and often 
curiously quaint. He died at Idlewild, N. Y., 
Jan. 21, 1867. 

SATURDAY, 22. Francis Bacon (commonly 
called Lord Bacon) born in London in 1561, was 
one of the most illustrious philosophers of modern 
times. He graduated from Cambridge and en- 
tered upon the study of law; was admitted to the 
bar in 1582; in 1590 he was appointed counsellor- 
extraordinary to the queen,—a distinction almost 
without example for one so young. In 1618 he 
became lord high chancellor of England, the high- 
est civil office to which an English subject could 
then attain. With his many accomplishments, 
and with all the strength of his intellect, he had 
one great weakness, an inordinate love of splendor 


and display, in consequence of which he was often 
in debt and was tempted to eke out the deficien- 
cies of his large income by accepting presents and 
bribes. Although his celebrity as an author may 
be said to rest on his philosophical writings and his 
‘* Essays,”’ still he left many valuable legal treat- 
ises. He died on the 19th of April, 1626. 

MONDAY, 24. Henry Jarvis Raymond, an able 
American journalist, born in Lima, N. Y., in 
1820; graduated at University of Vermont in 
1840; in 1543 he became associate editor of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, and in 1851 
he founded the New York Times, which he made 
one of the leading journals of the country; he 
also projected Harper’s Magazine. Although a 
constant writer for thirty years, he published but 
one book, the Life and Public Services of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. As a journalist, an orator, and a 
debater, Mr. Raymond oceupied a position of ac- 
knowledged eminence, and had few competitors in 
the scope of his general attainments. He died in 
New York, June 18, 1869, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


—On January 13 the presidents of all the Chau- 
tauqua circles in this state and Vermont met 
at The Weirs to arrange for a gathering of Chau- 
tauquans at that place next summer. 

— Lhe number of students in Dartmouth Col- 
lege this year, as shown by the new catalogue, is 
418, classified as follows: Academical, 250; Chan- 
dler Scientitic, 63 ; State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 40; Medical College, 61; Thayer 
School of Civil Eugineering, 4. 

— Prof. C. F. P. Bancroft, of Exeter Academy, 
recently gave a very interesting lecture on ‘‘ The 
Old Romans at Home’’ at Lee. 

—A ‘Teachers’ Institute for Carroll County 
opened at Ossipee, Jan. 12 

—A Teachers’ Institute for Sullivan County 
will open at Newport, Jan, 19. 

—Miss Laura A. Smith, of Concord, has become 
teacher of French and German in the Riverside 
School, at Auburndale, Mass. 

— By the will of the late Caroline D, Clark, of 
Nashua, Francestown and New Boston each re- 
ceive $1,000 to be held in trust for the education 
of poor children. 

— Phillips Exeter Academy has received from 
the executor of the late Prancis E. Parker, as a 
portion of his bequest, the sum of $00,000, largely 
in first-class securities. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—The annual meeting of the Franklin 
School Association will be held Jan. 17. George 
B. Ager, of Jamaica Plain, is the secretary of this 
association. 

The nineteenth annual dinner of the Bowdoin 
College Alumni Association will be given at 
Young’s Hotel, on Wednesday, Feb. 2. 

A. D. Small, submaster in the Lawrence School, 
is president of the Schumann Glee Club of Boston. 

— Mr. Phil Emerson, of East Stoughton, has 
been elected to the mastership of the Bates School, 
Weymouth, E. L. Curtiss has taken Mr. Emer- 
son’s position at East Stoughton. 

—Tuition at Amherst College has been increased 
from $100 to $110 a year. 

— Monson has voted to sustain an evening 
school. 

— Principal W. R. Jones, of the South Hadley 
Falls High School, has not been able to resume 
work at the beginning of the new term on account 
of continued illness. His brother, 8S. A. Jones, 
will remain as substitute. 

— Carlton A. Foote, Latin instructor, has sev- 
ered his connection with Williams College. 

— James Russell Lowell is the new president of 
the Modern Language Association. 

The New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools met at the Latin school- 
house last week. Limited space obliges us to post- 
pone the report of this meeting. 

— Mr. John W. Hutchins, of East Bridgewater, 


succeeds Dr. C, K. Ober as principal of the Mid- 


| dleboro High School. 
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** The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in 
every juvenile library.”"—/rom a Report of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOP/EDIA 


«*s Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 
for pages sent free. 
HENRY HOLT & CU., Publishers, New York. 

FOR SALE, 


At a great bargain, a School property which has long 
been occupied as a Boarding School for boys, and is 
admirably located and fitted up for its purpose. Said 
property is also well suited for summer boarders, 
and could be profitably occupied for both purposes. 


Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German laugnage. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, (with Keys), at 10 cents each, sold sepa- 
rately ; School- edition (without Keys), bound in 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- 

d, on pooetet of price, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 
assau St., New York. pectus mailed free. 


I 
The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of ‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - = 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-12 Dey St., N.Y. 


S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - - = = Chicago, Ill., 
Author of ** New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND 


Y¥ 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


ANTE 115 Teachers, Supts., Professors, &c. 
W FREE REGISTRATION. Liberal cash 
yay to all who will work for us. AMERICAN COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY and U. 8S. PUBLIC SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
free to teachers. Address, with stamps, C. H. EVANS 
& CO., Managers of AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SELES 
BUREAU, Evans Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies, 


‘| work under the superintendency of Rev. 


RHODE 


— Miss Minnie R. Gorham, a teacher in the 
primary schools of Bristol, has resigned. 

— Hon. Benj. M. Bosworth, chairman of the 
Warren School Vom., is now recovering from a 
serious illness, which has confined him to the 
house for several weeks. 


— Professor J. L. Lineoln, of Brown Univer- 


sity, addressed the boys of the English and Clas- 
sical School, Providence, on ‘* Manliness.”’ 


this school, a few weeks ago, on a topic pertaining 
to the late civil war. 

— The Hon. Daniel Lyman, who died quite 
suddenly, recently, left fifty thousand dollars to 
Brown University to erect a building for any use 
not sectarian, to be called the Lyman Memorial. 

— Supt. A. M. Edwards, of the Lewiston (Me. ) 
public schools, has recently made a tour of in-; 
spection in this state, studying the working of the 
school systems in some of our leading towns and 
cities, 

— The Warren schools are doing very excellent 
Wm. N. 
Ackley. Mr. Butler, the principal of the high 
school, is ably assisted by Miss Louise F. Drown 
and Miss Emilie M. Hoar, each of whom has been 
connected with the school for about ten years. 
Several changes promoting the interests of the 
school have been made in the course of study the 
present year. In the grammar school the most 
approved methods are employed, and we venture 
to say, no school of a like grade in this state is 
doing better work. Miss Patience Cole is princi- 
pal, and Misses Patience Fish and Emma L, 
Brown are the assistants. 

— There are two private schools in Warren,— 
the Campbell schools, —whose origin is of peculiar 
interest. They are supported by a fund be- 
queathed for that purpose by a Mr. Campbell, 
who was one of the men engaged in throwing the 
tea overboard in Boston harbor. This fund is in 
the hands of a board of trustees, and has been 
carefully kept for the purpose designed by Mr. 
Campbell. Ihe present teachers are Mrs. Mary 
Cole and Miss Jennie Baker. 

— Mr. F. W. Wing, who for a number of years 
was principal of the Mount Pleasant Grammar 
School, Providence, is now connected with the 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, in their 
Providence office. 

— Geo. A. Littlefield has been reélected Super- 
intendent of Publie Schools of Newport, R. L., at 
a salary of $3,000. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— P. T. Barnum is to give a new schoolhouse, 

built on new plans, to the town of Bridgeport. 


— See the advertisement of the Dakota Mort- 
gage Banking Co. on this page. Send them your 


ISLAND, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— The Senate passes the Logan pension bill. 

— Minneapolis flour mills are running over-time. 
— Oliver Ames is inaugurated governor of Mass. 
— Maryland has been visited by an earthquake. 
— Jake Sharpe is to be brought to trial very 


soon. 
— Lord Northbrook will not enter the English 


Mr. | cabinet 
Charles ** Carleton,’’ Coffin addressed the boys of | 


— Eugene Hale is nominated for U.S. senator 
from Maine. 

— John Roach, the noted shipbuilder, died, 
Monday last. 

— Secretary Lamar marries Mrs. Wm. 8. Holt, 
of Macon, Ga. 

— Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has com- 
menced work in Chicago. 

— Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, is seriously 
ill at his home in Orange, N. J. 

— The fishery question is the cause of a serious 
break-up in the Dominion cabinet. 

— Alfred Tennyson is reported in failing health, 
and will soon leave for the south of France. 

— The German ship, Elizabeth, is wrecked off 
Cape Henry, Va. ; over twenty lives are reported 
lost. 

— A terrible snowstorm has prevailed through- 
out the midland counties in England. Much loss 
of life is feared. 

— The Russian Government has suppressed the 
Russkoie Dielo for publishing an article violently 
attacking Germany. 

— A strike was ordered on the Consolidated 
Street Railway of Boston. Satisfactory conces- 
sions have made by the company. 

— China, it is said, will pay $25,000 to the 
American missionaries who met with losses during 
the riots at Ching Kings. 

— Rev. Dr. MeGlynn has been deposed from 
the pastorate of St. Stephen’s Church in New 
York, and Rey. Charles McCready appointed in 
his place. 

— The capacity of the vaults for the storage of 
silver dollars is exhausted. Advocates of ‘* Fed- 
eral Aid’’ know where there are some very suit- 
able vaults that are not filled. 

— It is officially stated that 405 persons were 
burned to death at Madras, India, in the incen- 
diary fire which destroyed the reserved inclosure 
in the People’s Park, last week. 

— Numerous avalanches have occurred in the 
cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, and Uri, Switzer- 
land. Several villages have been completely cut 
off from communication with the outer world. 

— The queen-mother of Spain has made an 
agreement with her creditors, by which she keeps 
$200,000 of her revenne and they take the remain- 
ing $120,000, Her life is very heavily insured. 

— The jubilee of Queen Victoria will be com- 
memorated by the erection in Oxford street, Lon- 
don, of a tower 440 feet high, which will overlook 


address by postal for full particulars. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Dr. E. W. HILL, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: ‘1 
have used it in cases of nervous and general de- 
bility, and always with success. I consider it an 
excellent remedy for atonie dyspepsia, or any low 


state of the system.’’ 


every other structure yet built in London. The 
queen will lay the corner-stone. 


YOU CAN’T READ THIS 
without wishing to investigate, if you are wise. 
Send your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and 
you will receive, free, full information about work that 
you can do and live at home, wherever you are located, 
at which you can earn from $5 to 825 and upwards daily. 
Some have earned over $50 in a day. Capital not re- 
quired; you are started free. All is new. Both sexes; 
allages. Snug little fortunes await all workers. 


FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL. 


Occupation, Recreation, and Instruction. 


By J. H.STICKNEY, Author of Reading and Language Series, and S. C. PEABODY, 
Teacher in First Grade Primary School. 


Small quarto. Profusely illustrated. 48 pages, including eight full-page colored pictures. Flexible 


covers. Teachers’ and Introduction price, 12 


or eight weeks. 


cents. 


In its use children learn to handle a book, turn its leaves, find places, follow lines, and keep the place, 


points of definite need in most schools. 


They learn to know where « senfence begins and ends ;_ to 


distinguish words and know them as such; and to follow the simple needful directions of the teacher, 


attending each to his own book. 
The following are additional items of interest : 


(1) The reading matter uses a Vocabulary of about fifty words. 
(4) Five solid formas and five linear are taught. 


toeight. (3) Six colors are distinguished. 


(5) Ten Objects cover the ground of simplest qualities. 
(7) The parts of the human body with their offices. 


bird, beasts, fish, insect, ete. 
structure in plants. (9) Somgs and plays. 
price is insignificant. 
the margin of profit is very small. 


(2) Numbers are taught 


(6) Ten lessons teach parts that mark 
(8) Simple 


(10) Writing and reading of script. (11) The 


Advantage has been taken of every mechanical device to reduce expense, and 


Attention is invited to Stickney’s Primer (20 cents), First Reader (30 cents), Second Reader 


(40 cents), Third Reader, and Classics for Children 


GINN & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 


(23 volumes now ready). 


Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


TO TEACHERS: 


Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 
est willsoon make youindependent, New, 


Novel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. Within the reach of all. 
Endorsed by financiers. $80 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 
First Mortgage Western Farm Loans, at 7 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 


$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, thé greater part profit. 
proportion. More profitable than Savings Bank deposits. Better than U.S. Bonds. 


Send at once for full particulars—free. 
DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota. 


immediately. 
Address 


Larger or smaller sums in 
Money draws 


Mention this paper. 


‘ 
| 
This little book is designed to precede the Primer. It covers the teaching of six 
Common Things, - - S2.50 
| 
—|} 
— 
| 
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Some Late . Publications. 


Title. 

In the Clouds. - 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. - - 
Democracy and Other Sketches. - 
Homespun Yarns. . 
The Forest Waters the Farm. - - - - 
Horne’s Easy Experiments 
A Story of the Moorsin Spain. - - - - 
Recollections of a Private Soldier in Army of Potomac. 
The Story of the Saracens. - - - - - 
Drawing from Memory. - - - . - 
American Literature. - - - - - 
Philosophical Realism. - - - - - 
Christ at the Door of the Heart. : 7 - - 
Cannibals and Convicts. - - - 
Confessions of an Inquiring - - 
Morality of the Old Testament. - - 
Life of Christin the World. - - - - 

iam - - - 
The Peasant and the Prince. - - - - - 
Cashel Brown's Profession. - - - 
Happy Hunting Grounds. - 
Mohawks. - - - - 
The Bright Star of Life. - - - - - 
Rodman the Keeper. - 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. - - 


History of Napoleon the First. 4 vols. - - 
Lectures and Essays. 

Madagascar. 2 vols. - - 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. - 


Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. - - 

Life of Mary Stuart. - - - - - - 
Count Xavier. - - - - - - - 
Americans in Rome. - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Craddock Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, $1 25 
Lowell “ 1 25 
Rousset Forest & Stream Pub Co, N Y, 7 
Horne A Flanagan, Chicago, 40 
Lane G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Cave wed “ “ 1 25 MAN 
Richardson 3 00 
Gill W H Bradley, Boston, 85 
Dix EP Dutton & Co, N Y, 1 75 
Thomas Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Smyth “ “ “ 
Brooks Thomas Whittaker & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Cort ADF Randolph & Co, 175 
Martineau Ginn & Co, Boston, 40 
Shaw Harper & Brothers, \ Y, 10 
Gibson 7 50 
Villars Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y, 10 00 
Holbrook Worthington Co, N Y, 2 00 
Lanfrey Macmillan & Co, N Y, 9 00 
Clifford 2 50 
Oliver “ 16 00 
Tennyson a 1 50 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 2 50 
Greville Ticknor & Co, Boston, 150 
James R Barnet & Co, N Y, 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SpEcIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. Owing to the 
failure of a lithographer to produce one of the very 
elaborate plates of the Journal of Morphology 
which he had undertaken, the first number cannot 
be issued until March. Most of the plates were 
sent, in the first instance, to Germany and placed in 
most competent hands. The Journal is warmly in- 
dorsed by the leading men in its department, and 
will be issued through agencies in England and 
Germany as well as in America. Subscription 
price, $6.00 per year. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
Hanlive better for less money atthe Grand Union 

cotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Mr. M. FrANcIs, of Washington, D. C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. Mr. 
Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 


mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 
get the receipt. 


Books for entertainments and exhibitions are 
always needed and sought by teachers. The best 
and the cheapest, as well as the most varied, are 
published by the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia. Read their advertisement 
and see how much you can get for a small sum of 
money. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover |.i!!s Corns and Punions, 2c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2ic. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


—Prof. Dryasdust—‘*Have you read my essay ?’ 
Noted Scientist — ‘* Yes, and with much profit.” 
‘You understood it then?’’  ‘* Oh, easily.’’ 
‘* Well, well, I did hope it would not be such a 
failure as that. I intended it for the Concord 
School of Philosophy.’’—Omaha World. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 

using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 


Rochester, N. Y. eow 


— It is the right answer !—‘‘ What would the 
world do without alcohol ?’’ asks an exchange. 
It would be such a sober old world that it would 
find no use for its police stations and almshouses. 
This may not be the right answer, but it isthe best 
we can think of at present.— Norristown Herald. 


CATARRHE CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


— It all depends upon one’s standpoint. “The 
snow comes down as light as feathers. But when 
you go out with your shovel, you will find that the 
snow is heavy enough.—Boston Transcript. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— An Irishman called at a printing office with 
an advertisement, and, like a prudent man inquired 
what it would cost. He was informed that for one 
insertion the price would be two dollars, and for 
subsequent insertions 75 cents each. An’ faith,’ 
said he, I'll have two subsequent insertions.”’ 


— We devote a portion of our space this week to 
** Yours for Health,’’ the woman’s sure friend. 
Its popularity is on the increase. 


— At a negro wedding, when the minister read 
the words ‘‘ love, honor and obey,”’ the groom in- 
terrupted him and said, *‘ Read dat again, sah; 
read it wunce mo’, so’s de lady kin ketch de full 
solemnity ob de meanin’. I’se been married 
befo’.”’ 

Hay Fever Surrerers.—The number of 
people annually afflicted with this most annoying 
malady seems to be greatly on the increase. . . . 
The editor of this journal is an annual victim, and 
with a view to discover a specific, has tried numer- 
ous remedies. Of these Ely’s Cream Balm’? is by 
all odds the quickest and most satisfactory, two 
applications gre tly allaying the usual symptoms in 
the nose and eyes. We would recommend its use 
by all subject to hay fever, and we gladly bear 
unsolicited testimony to its efliciency in our own 
case. * * # ##—Media, Pa., Record. 


— A little four-year-old, who lost a dear aunt a 
year and a half ago, was busy sewing on a New 
Year’s gift the other day when she said to her 
mother: ** This is for Aunty Doe. 1 am going to 
put it away in the closet, and when one of us dies 
we can take it up to heaven to her.’’ 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills are far supe- 
rior to all others for biliousness and kidney com- 
plaints. 25 cents, at all druggists. 


— The meetings of a provincial club are thus 
announced :—‘* Notice is hereby given that the 
quarterly meeting of this society will in future be 
held every six weeks, and not every two months, 
as formerly.”’ 


— Health is impossible when the blood is im- 
pure, thick, and sluggish, or when it is thin and 
impoverished. Such conditions give rise to boils, 
pimples, headaches, neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
other disorders. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purifies, in- 
vigorates, and vitalizes the blood. 


— A correspondent, who has heard that the In- 
dians are to be given land in severalty, writes to ask 
whether Severalty is a state or territory; but ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of our columns we 
shall not be able to answer him.—Boston Tran- 
script, 


_ ADVICE TO MoruERs.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— At the Club: ‘‘ Has Major Snafiess been in 
this evening, steward ?’’ ‘* No, sir; he’s not been 
here for a month, sir.’’ ‘‘ Is his absence due to 
sickness ?’’ ‘‘ No, sir, but his bills is due to the 
treasurer, which I think it’s the reason, sir.’’ 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics, 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


EUREKA 


QUINCY 


Acme Stationery a 


UFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 


WRITING .TABLETS, 


SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


Kee Send for 


Price 


Lists. 


nd Paper Co. 


59 Duane St., New York, 


BOOKS 


A BEAUTIFUL 72-page classified and indexed 

catalogue of 250 teachers’ books; among 
them & 2 Jocks «n methods of teaching, Mailed for 
4c. stamp. Free to all smentioning this paper. 


O MANY teachers 
wish for books that. | 4 
tell them exactly what one 
to do in the school- ? 
room, that we take this re) 
space this month to speak 
of a few of the best of ht 
such books that we pub- 
lish or keep for sale. ee 
Undoubtedly the best of 


$1.00; postage g cts. Kellogg’s School 
Management is in constant demand as one 
of the best books that tells how to master the 
difficult problem of school government, and 
Education by Doing is a popular manual 
of educative occupations for children in school. 
75c. each ; to teachers, 60c.; by mail, 5c. extra 
(each). Reception Day (4 Nos.), at 30c.; to 
teachers, 24c. ; postage, 3c. ea., will be found use- 
ful for ‘‘ getting up” dialogues, declamations, etc., 
as will also our 


such books, es- 
pecially for 
primary teach- 
ers and_ those 
teaching the 


METHODS 


new book of 
songs — Song 
Treasures, 
at 25c.; to teach- 
ers, 20C.; post- 


lower grades is 


Patridge’s 


*Quincy Methods.” A 


age 2c. Special terms 


beautifully made book of nearly 700 pages, giving 
the actual school-room work of the Quincy and 
other schools, $1.75 ; to teachers, $1.40; postage, 
13c. Parker’s Practical Teacher ($1.50; 
$1.20 to teachers ; postage, 14c.), is also a mine of 
practical methods. School Devices is a new, 
original book that will afford practical assistance 
to teachers by giving them in a multitude of new 
ways to present old truths, $1.25; to teachers, 


e 


+ 


e 
© 


for ten or more. 

(Qe Please note that 
we keep on hand all the 
other books on methods 
published. Swett's 
Methods,” ‘‘ De Graff's 
School Room Guide,” 
‘“* Brooks’ Normal Meth- 
ods,” are three out of 51. 


£E. 1. Kellogg & Co., 


Leducational Publishers, 


25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


TEACHING 


SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 


The Essentials Geography, 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR. 1886--7. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever 
It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands of 
It contains all the political and descriptive geogra- 
It is a 


published. 


the pupil. 
phy a pupil should be required to commit to memory. 
condensation of the large geographies, any one of which may be 
This book is in octavo form, bound 
in substantial cloth, with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 
School Officers, and the trade promptly supplied. For introduc- 
tion rates, address 


used in connection with it. 


Price, 60 cents. 


WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE DRAWING. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MAss. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, 
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* 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses 60 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

LEASANT TO Tur 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
2 PILL on 
LOZENGE FoRM, (6 
For $5.) Errure 


Ay? LZ, OF THE LATTER 
- » . SENT BY MAIL 
Gun FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

Mrs. Prvxuam’s “GvuIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


For Weak Women. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: ‘‘ About the first of Sept. 
1881, my wife was taken with uterine hemorrhage. 
The best ayes the physician could prescribe did 
not check it, and she got more and more enfeebled. 
She was troubled with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, 
numbness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach, and 
loss of appetite. I -— or a trial bottle of your 
Vegetable Compound. She said she could discover a 
salutary effect from the jirst dose. Now she is com- 
paratively free from the Prolapsus, Stomach’s sick 
ness, etc, The hemorrhage is very much better and 
is less at the regular periods. Her appetite is re- 
stored, and her general health and strength are much 
improved. We feel that we have been wonderfully 
benejyited and our hearts are drawn out in gratitude 
for the same and in sympathy for other sufferers, for 
whose sakes we allow our names to be used.” 

C. W. Eaton, Thurston, N. Y. 


Marriage and Health. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 5th, 1883. Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham: ‘Asis frequently the case with mothers who 
have reared large families, | have tried the skill of a 
number of physicians, and the virtue of many medi- 
cines without relief, and as an experiment I con- 
cluded to try yours. Iam nota seeker after notori- 
ety but 2 want to tell youthat I have been wonder- 
fully benefited by your medicine. 1 am now using 
my fourth bottle, and it would take but little argu- 
ment to persuade me that my health is ful/y restored. 
I should like to widely circulate the fact of its won- 
derful curative powers.’’ PuHeEBA Roop. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 


AY EVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 


people, 25c., 5 for $1. everywhere. 
ce. Prop’s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Back Aches! 


ALL TEAGHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 


THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely t 
time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
Free’ bot receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 


MONEY by subscribing 


through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s 


Subscription Agency. {See advt 


A ssorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum Oarp 0o., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Americanism of The Century is exhibited in 
the make-up of the January number. Except a short 
communication, it is wholly written by Americans. 
Where the subjects are not American, as in the pa- 
pers on the French sculptors and the French actor, 
Coquelin, they are closely related to our art life by 
the excellence of the artists considered; and the 
writers are well-known American critics. Readers 
of the Life of Lincoln, by Nicolay aud Hay, will be 
grateful for the liberal portions of that work which 
are presented to them frum monthto month Among 
the characteristics of the young politician, it is Te- 
corded in his own words that he was opposed to “ re- 
movals to make places for our friends.” ‘The paper 
has a number of interesting pictures, portraits, and 
documents. A sketch entitled ** George Bancroft, — 
in Society, m Politics, in Letters,’’ is coutributed by 
Professor W. M. Sloane, editor of the Princeton Re- 
view, formerly Mr. Baucroft’s private secretary at 
Berlin. Mr. Edward Atkinson contributes a paper 
on “ The Relative Strength and Weakness of Na- 
tions,”’ being the first of ** Two Studies in the Appli- 
cation of Statistics to Social Science.” Among the 
far-reaching and suggestive conclusions of Mr. At- 
kinson’s paper, one of the most striking is that, in 
the face of the competition of a free people, having 
such a record of material prosperity, European na- 
tions must “disarm or starve.’ In a paper on 
“Comets and Meteors,” in the ** New Astronomy ” 
series, Professor S. P. Langley, the astronomer, 
getters up the most recent scientific knowledge of 
1is subject, illustrating it by graphie comparisons 
which quickly awaken the imagination of the reader. 
Among the pictures are wood cuts of comets and ofa 
meteoric shower. Henry James,ina paper of criticism 
apd reminiscence, presents his impressions of Coque- 
lin, the French actor of the Comedie Frangaise, the 
immediate occasion of the article being that actor’s 
lately contemplated visit to America. The fiction 
comprises the opening chapters of Mr. Cable’s new 
Acadian story, ** Carancro,” the scene of which is lo- 
cated in the Téche country of Louisiana, and which 
has the attractiveness of dealing with love and war; 
“The Wimpy Adoptions,” by Colonel R, M. Joha- 
ston, a humorous study of provincial Georgia life; 
together with the continuation of Mr. Stockton’s 
novel, ** The Hundredth Man.”’ The first and second 
bamed are illustrated by Kemble with drawings 
which have the piquancy of exciting the desire to 
read the text. The poy includes * She Came and 
Went,” by James Bb, Kenyon; “Calm,” by John 
Vance Cheney; and, ® Bric-A-Brac,” Critics,” 
by Walter Learned, and ** Mourned,” by Mrs. D. H. 
K. Goodale. In“ eo of the Time ”’ are three edi- 
torial articles: ‘A Tyranny That Cannot Live in 
America” deals with the tyrannical and dead-level 
features of the Labor Problem; ** The Blot on the 
*Scutcheon” presents three reasons why the long 
struggle for International Copyright law should be 
continued during the present session of Congress; 
* How Prohibition Grows” is addressed both to the 
prohibitionists and to their opponents. “ Open Let- 
ters”? are contributed by William C. Wilkinson, on 
“Greek and Latin—Shall they Stay or Go?” by 
Charles Barnard on “The Cultivation of the Can- 
tata”? ; and by others on “ Lincoln in the South”; 
* Liszt and David” ; and “Shall Young Men go to 
Vassar? Lf not, Why not?” 


— St. Nicholas, for January, which was issued 
December 27, is really not so mucha New Year’s 
number as it is a second part of the Christmas num- 
ber. The article, Milletand the Children,’ by Rip- 
ley Hitchcock, with its numerous illustrations by the 
great peasant painter, and the curious little sketches, 
never before published, made by him to amuse his 
grandchildren, will also amuse and interest all the 
readers. ‘‘A Glimpse of Eton School,” by Edwin D. 
Mead, and ** A Visit to Eton,” by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, forming the second of the ** Four Great En- 
glish Schools” series, give a keen insight into the 
manners and customs of boys to-day and long ago in 
the greatest of all the English schools. The draw- 
ings by Joseph Pennell adinirably explain and sup- 
plement the text. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop has a 
timely and amusing story, **‘ With a Purpose,” and 
the number opens with an old-time poem by Edith 
M. Thomas, called ** Ye Merrie Christmas Feast,” 
charmingly engrossed and illustrated by Reginald B. 
Birch, the work of whose clever pencil is also seen 
in the drawings for two bright poems, ‘‘ The Galley 
Cat,” by Margaret Vandegrift, and ** When Grandpa 
was a Little Boy,’ by Malcolm Douglas. 


—The Pulpit Treasury for January, opens the 
year with a solid, sparkling array of contributions, 
each one fitted to instruct, and all admirably adapted 
to thoroughly furnish the preacher for his work. 
Every department is filled with sterling matter. Dr. 
A. E. Kittredge of New York has the place of honor. 
His portrait forms the frontispiece. A sermon by 
Rey. Dennis Osborne at the dedication of a me- 
morial church on the Himalaya Mountains, with a 
brief account of the exercises during the day, is of ab- 
sorbing interest. There are articles by leading writ- 
ers of various denominations, on Subjects for Christ- 
ian Meditation, Sermon Preparation, The Sister’s 
Influence, The Effects of Prohibition, New Testimo- 
nies to Biblical Records, The Leader’s Part in Prayer- 
meeting, and one by Dr. John Hall on Self-Preserva- 
tion in Church. The editorials are on the Hoines of 
Children, Bible Reading, Direct, Bold and Frank, 
Concentration, Co-operation, Continuance, The Clos- 
ing Year. Yearly, $2.50; single copies, 25 cents. 
E. B. Treat, publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


— The Andover Review for J anuary, 1887, begins 
the seventh volume of this able and popular maga- 
zine. Its leading articles are ** Possible Limitations 
of the Elective System,’’ Prof. G. H. Palmer; ** The 
Theolo = Mission Epochs,’”’ Rev. G. A. Jackson; 
“The Moral Dangers of Musical Devotees,’’ Miss 
V. D. Seudder; *‘ A Bible Study: Christ’s Teaching 
Concerning Heredity,” Prof. Geo. Harris, with edito- 
rial; ‘Christianity and its Modern Competitors,” 
‘Social Ethies,” “City Evangelizations,” ‘‘A Leaf 
from History,” and Criticisms and Reviews. This is 
a bright, fresh, and fruitful number. Indeed, we 
have read no number that will not bear these adjec- 
tives. Archimedes said, “Give me where I may 
stand, and I will move the world.” The editors of 
the Andover Review have evidently found “ where 
they may stand,” for they are moving and shaping 
the religious thought of the world. 


— The Forum,—edited by Lorettus 8. Metealf,—for 
January, 1887, contains eleven very able and timely 
papers, showing that this magazine easily leads in 
exhaustive and thoughtful articles. Judge E. H. 
Bennett discusses ** National Divorce Legislation” ; 
T. W. Higginson, “Unsolved Problems in Woman 
Suffrage”; President James B. Angell of Michigan 
University, | Was Educated ’’; Minot J. Sav- 
age, “The Religion of a Rationalist.”” The other 

apers are by Henry C. Lea, J. Clayton Adams, Rev. 

yr. J. M. Bulkley, Richard H. Dana, Rebecca A, 
Felton, Lieut. Edmund L. Zalinski. New York: The 
Forum Publishing Co. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents 
a copy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Unitarian Review for January; terms, $3.00 a 
year; 30 cents a number. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
The New Princeton Review, for January; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Science for Dec. 31; terms, $5 00 a year: 12 cents a 
number. New York: Science Pub. Co. 
The Cosmopolitan, for December; terms, $2.50 a 
year cents anumber. Rochester, N. Y.: Schlicht 
e. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
rovided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Promptly 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCa Ry. 
w? Teachers’ Bureau Ag 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULV ER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


TQOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL, 
GEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


instruction in Language, Literature, 
Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 


Devoted to 
Science, and Art. 
one departments. 

Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
4 rience in lecturing in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For informat on address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. RUGGLEs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. ‘A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. _ ; 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Qtate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER, 
For particulars, address 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
Do you 


want” TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


. ESTABLISHED 1880. 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 

(Formerly the W. and No. Western Teachers’ Agency). 

This Bureau is UNRIVALED in its facilities for as- 
sisting teachers to desirable positions. The expense 
of membership is reduced to a minimum; no profits 
on registration fees. 

TEACHERS Of all grades wanted for every State 
and Territory. 

“Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured my present 
position.”’— ©. M_ A.M., Prof. of Ancient Lan- 
guages, Wheaton College. 

“Tam well pleased with my present position of High 
School Assistant, and may again avail myself of your 
services if I desire another promotion.” — ANNA BAR- 
NABY, Prescott, Wis 

“ T have great confidence that both teachers employed 
through your Bureau will prove valuable additions to our 
Faculty.” — D. MCGREGOK, Prest. State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis 

“Our Prof. of Music, whom you recommended, is givin 
entire satisfaction.” — M. G. Secretary Board o 
Trustees, Westfield College, Il. 

For full particulars address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. RY 


_ Anne omen Bureau, 2 West 14th St. N. Y. 
merican Bureau of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rosttioxs, COLLEGES 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other ep | 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency, 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secured 
them in vacations. We have continuous e¢alls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President’s character and rep 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Hon. W. B. Bate, Govy., Tenn. 
Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 


dered. 
Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tne New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION has been and is doing a lively business, even 
at the season when most of the schools are in the 
midst of their year, with permanent engagements. 
The extended field which this Bureau occupies, — 
including every state and territory,—and the 
national reputation which it has gained, have 
greatly increased the value of its services to mem- 
bers, yet the charges to teachers have never been 
increased since the day it was organized. 

Good teachers are constantly in demand ; hence, 
all such, who seek positions or promotion, should 
register without delay. Among the recent engage- 
ments (which are recorded every day) for gram- 
mar school work, the salaries range from $400 to 
$1600.—Journal of Education. 


SUATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. _ 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 


MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind-Wan- 
derin | book learned in one reading. Prospec- 
tus with opinions of Mr. Proctor, the Astronomer, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. MINOR, WooD, and oth- 
ers, sent post FREE oT PROF. LOISETTE, 
237 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools, 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High School 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these pommons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TEACHER can get a pair of French Kid 
Shoes by recommending them to other teachers. 
Address ~“FURBER SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Hop Plaster 
| 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant | 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus | 
7 cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any part | 
yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 
ening gg the Hop Plaster. Virtues of | | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 


ANOTHER VOLUME READY! 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
VOLUME III. 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 


With a survey of Mediwvai Education. By S. 8. LAuRIE, LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History 
of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 

Teachers and students of education will find the history of the rise and organization of universities a 
most interesting and suggestive topic for study. In this work the author has covered the entire field of 
education, beginning with the Romano-Hellenic Schools and their decline, meng the influence of Chris- 
tianity on education, and the work of the Christian schools, and giving an extended outline of medizval 


education, with the rise of universities. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Prof. Goopwin writes : ‘I have advised the translator to publish these versions of Plato in the belief that 
they will be welcomed by many to whom both Plato and Socrates have hitherto been merely venerated 
names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates — taught has been 
doubly checked by ignorance of Greek, and by the formidable aspect of Plato’s complete works, even in 


an English translation.” 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
of Plato. 1,vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 

The translator of this little interesting volume is already known throughout the country for elegant 
pamphlet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picturesque of Plato’s 
writings—translated into remarkable, simple, and idiomatic English and with an accuracy which has been 
admired by leading Greek scholars. f 

They are little volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers of the best literature throughout 
the Union, and which school boards, * home study” societies, and popular teaching associations, such as 
the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth of the rural district.—N. Y. Times. 

FORMER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
Sixth 1,000. Fourth 1,000. 


SOCRATES. A translation of the Apology, Crito,| A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 

and parts of the Phado of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, Translations from the Protagoras and the Re- 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. | public of Plato, 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts. 
Correspondence invited. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. TEACHERS! 


AGENCY FOR Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.’”? We 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK-' will purclase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S,! may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 

Lonvon, TAUCHNITZ’S LeErpsic PUBLICATIONS. rt, date, and condition. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED ann AMERICAN NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. hotter than market 

ti ney for Foreign Periodicals. line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING anc cF- 
CARI. SCHOENHOFR, ERENCE BOOKS in this country, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. a EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS, THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. = 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE VERY LaTesrT, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


ano THE VERY BEST. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- ' 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, Tree, SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANYORIGINAL | for catalogues. 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. DRAWING BOOKS 
@IRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREBR. 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. |pranc’s DRAWING MODELS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
CLARK & MAYNARD. 77! Broadway. |and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 

3 greates or ac acy al 
ak Henders; ‘beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
Themson’s New end prices. have been adopted by the leading cities 
KMeetel’s French Course ; the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
Reeds Werd Lessons the correct Form and Drawing in every 
Reed & Kellogg's Lessons stage, and especially at the outset. 
iP {DUC NAL 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH, |Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2% Franklin St., Boston. 79 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


9 New and original. ‘‘ Without exception this is the best 
Young Folks Dialogues. book of the kind.’’—fegister, Springfield, Illinois. 120 pages, 


handsome cover. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
b Contains : Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringin 
Little People S Speaker. Temperance Speeches soul-stirring Patriotic Grationa eae 
100 pages attractively bound. Bds.,25c. Paper, i5ec. 
Absolutely new and 


9 By E. C. and L. J. Rook, 
Young Folks Entertainments. ene. ogg mt “Motion Songs, Charades, 
‘antomimes, Tableaux, Cone 
Motion Pieces, Drills, ete. Handsomely bound. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 33 ces. wv 


For Reading and Recitations. Adapted for use in publicand private. “ It 
Choice Humor. is a very fine selection of articles from our best caliee. We would heartily 
. recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.””—Christian Advocate, 
San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


+] Best Readings from the current litera- 

The Elocutionist Annual, No. 14. ome ~ year. in style, and 

size wi Ss. - 

bers always on hand. 200 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. Paper, 30 ich ta — oo 

9 Entirely new and original. ‘ We have read much of this 

Shoemaker S Dialogues. = ng 50 well suited to school and 
Oc poses.’ — C State: Mi 

Oleth, $1.00. Papen 8 ristian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 

How to become a Public Speaker. shows how any person of ootinars perse- 

verance may become a ready ¢ » 
ive public speaker. 12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 30 Paper, 
By ERNEsT LEGOuUVE of the Academie Francaise. Trans- 


Reading as a F ine Art. lated from the ninth edition of Abby Langdon Alger. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


pereezbody should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcements of special 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
POBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. Cc. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


he front o 

Two Books Only. us) still in the field and att 

Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 lishing business. We offer some OES: 

Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 CHOICE Mt 
i hods.”— | among which are to be found the following, which 

teachers, amateurs,and others will do well to examine: 


Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 4 bonstein, Gouned, Las- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, Song Classics Grieg and 
Me., Brooklyn, Ky.. Price $1.00. A splendid collection of classic vocal 
Saratoga, N. Paterson, A large book, sheet music size, beautifully 
»xcellent.”’ rinted and bound, and containing about 50 care- 
“ plan of me selected gems, suitable for all kinds of voices. 

Masterpieces of Selence an . eins Many of the songs are favorites on the programs of 


* Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and| the best concerts. The music is not difficult. 


comprehensive.” —Chicago Interior. 
Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- Young People’s Illustrated History of Music. 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — By J. ©. Macy. Price, $1.00. Containing short 
Education. rraphies of fi sicians, and a condensed 
“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education. earliest days to the present time. All persons, 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid) young cr old, willenjoy the book. Portraits accom- 

on receipt of price. pany the sketches. 
$1.00. 


A. BARNES & ©O., Publishers 
111 & 143 William St., NEW YORK. | Pegple’s Classics 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. of the best music in easy arrangements. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S is a great favorite with good 


P 1an0 Classics pianists. Price, $1.00. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


j By L. O. Emerson. 60 
Huxiey’s Lessons in Elem, Physiology, $1.10 The Royal Singer cents. New Singing Sehect! 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 . 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books. 


Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 iia 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REDUCED TO A 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 
No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. : 
A superb collection of 
MODERN CLASSICS. Piano Music, by the 


Lockyer’s Elem. Lessous in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
Gai Hard S Orthoepy. best modern composers. Price, postage paid, $1.00 
Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. in boards; $2.50 in cloth. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
An Indispensable Help for Reading French. URBACH’S PIANO 


All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the} Ppjano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
Vocal Organs Indicated. valuable additions to the original work. Price, 
Sample copy, 10 cts. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’S DOERNER $2.00 in boards ; $3.00 in cloth. 
Address the Publisher, | ble collection of exercises, such as are necessary 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
. most noted instructors in the United States. Price, 
AITH TRIUMPH AN By V_ Butterworth & 
1Geo. F. Root. A new 
4 ] and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superior to — 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in > J 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks,| Postpaid; $7.50 a dozen. by not prepaid. 
prepared paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any , CROW OF SON s special contributions by 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. Geo. F. Root. A new book forthe use of Ringing 
J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., elementary department and @ great quantity of 
Educational Publishers, fresh and good music, Price same as for“ Faith 
eow 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Triumphant. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by Book and Music Dealers. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Westlake’s» Common School Literature. PUBLISH 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - §1.25 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. Brandt’s German Grammar, - - . 1.50 


conpldte work: FRENCH ORTHOEPY, $100 ERNER’S TECHNICS, Boer 
yostauge paid, $1.50, in limp cloth, 
Entirely novel, and radically different from any| {hey 4. ave heretofore produced. 75 cts. by mai 
It will pay any teacher to investigate this. Schools, Conventionsand Musical Institutes. Goo 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. NEW YORK. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, a 1.50 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Orane & Brun’s French Reader 
Peterson’s Science. eow Day's Psycholo Rthics, Msthetics, and Logic. 
rman 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictiona .50 
MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, ° 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lilus. - = 2,00 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection wee 1 the First | Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy Lodeman sGerman Exercises, - - . .»« 450 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 | Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, > 1.20 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. atnam’s Art Hand-Books, Qvols. Each + .55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home seating, +75 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, | Putnam's Series of Atiases, (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
18 and 20 Astor Plz aes: Wail Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 
and Astor 1 lace, New 1 Ork. Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Keonomics, - «= «= 4,75 
vance clence es vo +25 
MANY MISTAKES MENDED Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo, | to the publishers, 


Only 84.003 for examination, 75 cts. by mail. In- 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Onto EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, PUBLISH 
PRESIDENT Payne, and others. Murray’s Essential Lessons in English $ .75 
og TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, 
124 Nassau Street, - _- New York. | McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - 
SEND TO Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Lteretare, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - - 1.25 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., | Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1,2, 3.4, each 


19 Murray St., New York, Harrison’s French Syntax, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, . . - 50 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. .| Specialiprices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


Now Ready. 
ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGurrey’s REVISED READERS.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Exchange 
Introduction Price. Price. 


Eclectic German Primer, . . . $.20 $.12 
Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 25 15 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 85 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° -42 25 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition; Transla- 
tion Exercises ; German Lessons with interlinear translation ; Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Rts, ©: 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 
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